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Che SDquare Deal 


A square deal is composed of 
straight sides. All the sides must 
be upright or on the level. If any 
of the sides is erooked the deal 
isn’t square; if eny one of them 
even slants a bit, the deal isn’t 
square. Every fellow who wants 
to be a party to a square deal 
must be straight. If he wants to 
get a square deal he has to give 
one. 
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Accuracy 
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Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Lamps 
of lasting quality. Interior Decorators 


ARLINGTON, near BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


Appointments Made Telephone Beach 56686 


FRANK E. HAYDEN 
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Chiropodists 
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ELECTRAGISTS 
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EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
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REFLECTOR LAMPS 
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C. HEBARD MANNESS 


120-130 Water Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Superior Insurance Service 
in all lines of Insurance 


SANDWICH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE—Delightfully situated 
house, consisting of nine rooms, 


with stable, garage and ice house. 
Two acres of land with fruit trees. 
A superb view of Mt. Ossipee and 
the Sandwich Range. Property has 
been in family over fifty years. Can 
be bought cheap, and on terms if 
necessary. Apply A. H. Moorhouse, 
202 Masonic Temple, Boston 11. 
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CIGARS 
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Craftsman Comment 
The Ballot There are puny minds’ Rather should charity and consideration 


and Its Abuse in Masonry who have a 

wrong conception of the 
great power placed in their hands with 
the privilege of the ballot; men not 
worth the name of Freemason. 

To bar an unworthy member from 
the privilege of membership when it is 
done for substantial reasons is com- 
mendable, although but a plain duty. To 
disbar a brother from any improper 
motive is unmanly, un-Masonic, unchari- 
table and utterly contemptible. 

The man who lends himself to an un- 
worthy act of this sort is not a Mason. 
He is a parasite sucking at the very 
life blood of the Order. 

By the admission of worthy men into 
our ranks Freemasonry derives much 
of its strength and support, to go on 
and fight the good fight for a better 
world. 

He who deprives a worthy brother of 
his right and privilege is dealing a blow 
at the best interests of Freemasonry, 
incidentally bringing discredit upon the 
Order, as well as himself. 

By his act he stamps himself as an 
outcast, a contemptible thing, even 
though his only accuser be his own con- 
science. 

Small mindedness and spite, vindic- 
tiveness and venom have no place in 
an organization founded, as Freemason- 
ry is, upon Deity, Truth and Justice. 


always prevail if we are to go forward 
to higher levels. 

The ballot is a sacred thing. It should 
always be used with circumspection and 
only after careful consideration of the 
qualifications of the candidate. 


At The distinguished delega- 
Lausanne tions of Masons who will 

fraternize at Lausanne In 
Switzerland this month are confronted 
with problems of a world nature. Upon 
the results of their deliberations mo- 
mentous matters depend. 

The bringing together once every five 
years of the acknowledged leaders of 
Scottish Rite Masonry is an excellent 
thing. Distrust and misunderstanding 
cannot exist in the clear light of a can- 
did discussion and complete understand- 
ing, so when. a representative body of 
men such as that comprised in this 
great gathering meet to attack a prob- 
lem good is sure to result. 

The problems presented to our Euro- 
pean brethren as a result of the war’s 
aftermath will probably be the most 
important subjects for discussion at the 
conference, although America has ques- 
tions of her own to settle which will be 
helped by the counsel of the foreign 
delegates. rae 

Our own northern and southern juris- 
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dictions are ably represented, and al- 
though a reading of the rather exten- 
sive sightseeing itinerary which we 
print in another part of this issue would 
seem to indicate that a junket was in 
process, that part of the program is 
really only incidental to the importan: 
days of conference at Lausanne. 

The thoughts of thousands will be 
with our distinguished brethren abroad 
and the prayers of all Masons that ithe 
Supreme Architect of the Universe will 
guide their judgment will follow them. 

We look forward to recording the set- 
tlement of many issues in later numbrers 
of the Craftsman as a direct result of 
this important event. 


Porcine It is the scriptural pre- 
Patrictism rogative of old men to 
dream dreams and of young 
men to see visions. As a matter of 
fact, the men past meridian are usually 
sleeping too comfortably ‘to entertain 
even a dream of anything that is far 
removed from their own failing visions. 
When any of our great men, crowned 
with years and successful accomplish- 
ments, issue weighty pronouncements 
pertaining to the future, their opinions 
should not always be accorded implicit 
credence. 

At the height of his fame, Daniel 
Webster pictured the possibilities of 
California in the following fulsome and 
fallacious fanfare: 

“What do we want with this vast 
worthless area? This region of savages 
and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting 
sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could 


we ever hope to put these deserts or 
these mountain ranges, impenetrable 
and covered to their very base with 
eternal snow? What can we ever hope 
to do with a western coast of three 
thousand miles, rockbound, cheerless, 
uninviting, and not a harbor on it? Mr. 
President, I will never vote one cent 
from the pubic treasury to place the 
Pacific Coast one inch nearer Boston 
than it now is.” 

This Websterian whoopdoodle is typ- 
ical of much that continually emanates 
from the lips of our prominent political 
representatives at Washington. Their 
mental visions are so restricted that 
they cannot, or will not, see anything 
outside of their own immediate election 
districts. They stultify themselves in 
the hope of making secure their Con- 
gressional seats. Of all our American 
products, the average Congressman is 
the one in which a patriotic citizen can 
feel the least justifiable pride. Most of 
their oratorical outbursts are merely 
smoke screens, behind which they hope 
to carry off a side of Federal bacon to 
their contumacious constituency. 


“O for a tongue to curse the knave, 

Whose treason like a deadly blight 

Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 

And blasts them in their hour of 
might.” 


Like governments there are great or- 
ganizations and societies in danger of 
accumulating dry rot. Constructive 
conservatism is all right. Look out for 
the omnipresent orator who deals in 
sweet words without accompanying 
action. He has an incurable disease. 
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FREEMASONRY AND PRESENT DAY 
PROBLEMS 


By FRO. LORNE J. ELLIOTT, Canada 
(Reprinted from “The Builder”) 


Freemasonry and Modern Life 

Modern masonry is but brotherhood 
gathered into lodges; and though we 
pride ourselves in the claim that ours 
is the greatest as well as the most 
ancient of human institutions, I sug- 
gest that its degree of superiority 
exists chiefly for ourselves, resting 
perhaps in some slight degree of fact, 
but not so as to render unworthy by 
comparison the other great organized 
brotherhoods. In spirit all true broth- 
erhood is Masonry. It is well for us 
to concede and appreciate that fact. 

It may also be well to recognize 
some limitations of the service of Ma- 
sonry. It can never take the place of 
the great religious brotherhoods. Let 
me suggest to Masons that our order 
finds its place of best service in being 
supplementary to organized religion. 
Our Order has no place for the family, 
the wife. the child, the mother, the 
sister. We offer no salvation for the 
degraded—the deeply sinning. We may 
relieve, but we do not receive the pov- 
erty stricken. With such admissions to 
make—and yet they cannot truly be 
called admissions, for they grow out of 
the very purposes of the Order,—we 
must bow in reverence and humility be- 
fore the great efforts of man through 
his churches and religious societies to 
teach high spiritual conceptions of life 
to the young, to share the grand ideals 
of love and truth with the other mem- 
bers of our families, to bring to the 
fallen the grace and knowledge of sal- 
vation, and to give a welcome and up- 
lift to the poor and downtrodden 
amongst men. 


Freemasonry and the Church 
An idea of Masonry that excludes a 
gracious recognition of these broader 
services of religion fails in brother- 


hood, and may I add that in modern life 
when there is a strong call to men to 
seek personal pleasure and pursue the 
phantom of excitement, such recogni- 
tion of the services of religion demands 
an active aid to, perhaps an injection of 
new and more virile blood into, the 
forces of religion, not for the propaga- 
tion of sectarianism, butt for the fur- 
therance of the human and _ spiritual 
service for which nearly all such bodies 
stand. Freemasonry can never dis- 
place the church in the life of the fam- 
ily and of humanity in general. Its 
members ought not to allew their Ma- 
sonic allegiance to displace a wider re- 
ligious brotherhood. 

Religion is in part a peculiar rever- 
ent sensing of and seeking after asso- 
ciation with an Infinite Personatity. 
Through such association, man truly 
and abundantly lives and moves and 
has his being. Masonry aims to bring 
together in fellowship :mature men 
who are not strangers to such a sense 
and yearning, that they may extend 
their speculations in the great myster- 
ies of life, establish faith in ‘man and 
among men and then go out to prac- 
tice those virtues and ftlwtiher those 
principles which flow therefrom. In the 
everyday world the value of such an 
aim is beyond query. Freemasonry is 
intended to exemplify faith applied to 
human relations. The church is es- 
sentially a mission to redeem—Free- 
masonry seeks only to preserve and de- 
velop the already fit. 


Education 
I have spoken of religion. I turn 
now to education. One of our troubles 
is that active religion among men of 
our limited natures must take on some 
form of sectarianism. In a_ practical 
sense that is not wrong, since those 
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who believe alike can best act together. 
But that beliefs must be real and rea- 
sonable there must be minds in some 
way trained to comprehend. Otherwise 
the heart-sensing and seeking I have 
referred to as religion will be buried 
under a cloud of superstition and fear. 
The churches early recognized this and 
were amongst the first to afford educa- 
tional facilities and to endeavor to give 
that advantage to all, the poor as well 
as the rich. It would be out of place 
to single out any one church as espe- 
cially helpful. The church to which 
I belong has a worthy record in this 
regard during its short history; but I 
may quote regarding another branch as 
follows: “One of the cardinal require- 
ments of democratic Calvinism has al- 
ways been elementary education for 
everyone.”—Joseph Shafer, in “The 
Origin of the System of Land Grants 
for Education.” I refer to this for a 
purpose. Education in its true sense 
—the leading out of the powers of man 
to discover, to invent, to understand, to 
direct, to accomplish for the increasing 
welfare of the race, materially, intel- 
lectually, spiritually—is the great 
power for human good in equalizing 
broad opportunities and happiness in a 
highly conceived sense, and in bringing 
the minds of men to comprehend them- 
selves, the Infinite Personality to whom 
they are related, and the illimitable 
possibilities that lie about them. I fear 
today we are being led into the error 
of attributing to the agitation of more 
recent bodies all the advances of mod- 
ern life. To the efforts of philan- 
thropically minded men in all ranks of 
life—to the brotherhood organizations 
inclulding particularly our churches— 
as much as to any other influence is 
attributable that greatest driving pow- 
er as it is also the truest evidence of hu- 
man progress—public education. 


Public Education 
Now, what does public education in- 
volve? Its benefits are especially for the 
poor or those of only meager means. 
To their children it widens the percep- 
tion of life’s possibilities: it brines to 


the individual the power of increasing 
his store of knowledge; it enlarges his 
power of accomplishment. 

But there is also a tremendous re- 
sultant of which today we are feeling 
the doubtful as well as the beneficial 
results. Public education increases 
the power of organization to propagate 
ideas and enforce demands. Increased 
cohesive power in this regard will be 
in proportion to the extension of gen- 
eral education. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, was not the original purpose 
of its advocates—but in a vague way 
it must have been foreseen, and it as- 
suredly is very clearly demonstrated to- 
day as an inevitable product. It ap- 
pears as one of the springs whence flows 
the power of present day labor or- 
ganization for evil as well as for un- 
doubted good. 

Two circumstances are worth noting: 

(1) A great many of those to whom 
public education comes unsought refule 
or are inapt in availing themselves of 
its privileges to anything like a com- 
plete degree. 

(2) Our public education does not go 
far enough. 

The result is, masses of men pass into 
life bearing a sense of inequality and 
natal unfairness, and so hold a grudge 
against ‘the successful—especially the 
highly successful men of gifts and at- 
tainments. Added to these are those 
who have the rudiments of power to 
gather new ideas butt have not learned 
the vastness of the ocean of truth that 
must be explored in order that the real 
nature of truth may be known and 
truth itself assimilated. These offer a 
fertile field for the agitator and the ex- 
tremist. Iit is so easy to obscure the 
tremendous progress of the civilization 
of today as compared with conditions 
of, let us say, one or two or five cen- 
turies ago. It is so easv to suppress 
the fact that neither evolution nor 
revolution can greatly increase the hap- 
piness of the immediate generation of 
toiling men—that progress of any kind 
comes only as a result of steady and 
long continued effort assisted by life- 
giving rains that come, not at our beck 
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and call, but nevertheless come; and 
that if it is the permanent advantage 
of humanity, that is sought, that comes 
first the blade—then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear; the corn itself 
again falling into the ground as a step 
in a further evolutionary process. It 
is so easy to exasperate the unsteady 
mind with a recital of injustice, so easy 
to obscure the truth as to the nature of 
progress and so natural that the un- 
prepared mind, especially in mass think- 
ing, should be led to rush to the ready- 
made panacea to which the cocksure 
fanatic is always ready to point. The 
need is for a broader, deeper, better 
adapted public education. 

To us as Masons whose traditions 
are those of liberty and brotherhood, 
of meeting upon the level and parting 
upon the square, to whom the search 
for light is real, the subject is of more 
than passing interest. 


The Danger of Radicalism 


Our public education is producing 
leaders and listeners. Some are cer- 
tain to be extremist by nature. Such 
men are not infrequently well-inten- 
tioned according to their view point. 
They are generally narrow in concept, 
lacking in patience; non-normal in per- 
spective. They have seized some partial 
but important truth; all other related 
quialifying truths are rigidly excluded. 
They may be extreme Capitalists or Red 
Socialists. It matters little which. 
The narrowness of view, the self-cen- 
tered sufficiency of their attitude, their 
impatience of moderate opinion and 
action are the same. The one declares 
desire for change to be heresy; the 
other that the capitalistic theory of 
economics must be ruthlessly destroyed. 
The great mass of the people provides 
the soil for their labor. But what has 
that to do with education? Very much. 
A century ago—to fix a safe point of 
departure—the lack of general educa- 
tion was due, in no small degree, to a 
tenderness as to taxing property. No 
such tenderness is evident today—the 
day of universal suffrage and the gradu- 


ated income tax. We may forget com- 
plaints on that score as being relatively 
imaginary. The voting power today 
is in the hands of the multitude. It 
is going to elect leaders to satisfy it. 
Public education is preparing those 
leaders. If the mass of voters be rea- 
sonably sound in judgment and under- 
standing of facts and principles, rea- 
sonably satisfactory results will follow. 
Leadership tends to pass into the hands 
of the extremist. The moderate man 
is the regulating influence. The ex- 
tremist knows that; and is today seek- 
ing to gain control of the educational 
organization of the land. A certain 
radical, of some ability in expression, 
on the occasion of his election as a 
popular representative made the con- 
fession—or boast—that he has been 
teaching in the public schools for the 
express purpose of educating the chil- 
dren in 'the facts of the falsehood of the 
capitalistic doctrine and that he intends 
to continue to do so. He invited an 
election crowd of admirers to be present 
when he stands in the legislature and 
points his accusing finger at the Minis- 
ter of Education and to support him in 
what he has to say. No one would deny 
the propriety of stating such a case in 
the legislature of any country. It is 
a very proper place to discuss the mat- 
ter. But can we permit our schools to 
become seats of propaganda, not seats 
of learning; places of agitation, not 
places of education; affording opportu- 
nities to the well or ill-meaning fanatic 
rather than the clear thinking educa- 
tionist? Education is the leading out of 
the mind: to develop power; not the 
training of it in one-sided opinions; to 
grasp basic principles that the ages 
have established, not to adopt the mere 
reasoning of the teacher; to learn the 
uses as well as the danger of experi- 
ment; in other words to fit the youth to 
think and decide, not to fill him with 
ready-made statements, class prejudices 
and untried opinions. Even the power- 
ful Lenine has said, “Those who are en- 
gaged in the formidable task of over- 
coming capitalism must be prepared to 
try method after method until they find 
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the one which answers their purpose.” 
The attack is being made upon our 
schools and must not be overlooked. 
Through it we will learnjof weaknesses 
to be remedied. But we must guard 
the true purposes of our national educa- 
tion, and make and keep our schools 
broad, generous, free, undivided and un- 
prejudiced. 

I will say further along practical 
lines that we must do the following: 


What We Must Do 

(1) Keep our nation’s schools from 
being halls of propaganda. 

(2) Teach the certainty and sacred- 
ness of human progress along evolution- 
ary lines—if the spirit of men is kept 
pure. 

(3) Establish in the minds of the 
children a strong national love—not a 
hatred of other nations, but a reverence 
for our own—without which there can 
never be a true international spirit, 

(4) Teach definitely that law and or- 
der are fundamentals of progress and 
social happiness. 

(5) Teach morality—nay, even reli- 
gion in its universal sense. 

(6) Extend the period of compu'sory 
school attendance, gradually, making 
the later years a period of specializing 
in intellectual, mechanical, business, 
scientific or agricultural pursuits, ac- 
cording to the capacity and tendencies 
of the child. The lengthened period, 
if better adjusted to the needs of the 
child, will in the end pay in mental 
qualities, efficiency and intellectual at- 
titude of the developed man; and at the 
Same time will be another element in 
forcing that further readjustment of 
family earnings which is undoubtedly 
necessary for the more poorly paid 
families of today. 

(7) By wise and sympathetic meas- 
ures prevent our teachers from linking 
up with class propagandist organiza- 
tions, since that must interfere with the 
true nature of the eduiation they are 
intended to impart. 


Labor Unionism 


Labor unionism, one of the greatest 
of modern educational forces, has its 


open points of criticism. Unfortunately 
a great deal of such criticism is of the 
usual destructive character. Some labor 
leaders perhaps understand that sort 
best, yet the reception given the Pre- 
mier of Canada last summer when he 
seriously gave constructive criticism 
augurs well for the growing statesman- 
ship of the saner leaders of labor in 
Canada. The educational power of la- 
bor, as well as the fwture influence upon 
statesmanship necessitate a more gen- 
erally sympathetic public attention to 
labor unionism in’ the future than has 
been accorded in the past. I must not 
dwell upon that, as I desire to be more 
particular in dealing with certain mat- 
ters. 


Unrest and Socialistic Propaganda 


I do not pretend to go to the root of 
the subject of social unrest—a condition 
which strikes right to the heart of mod- 
ern life. The very recent English 
Miners’ strike with its threatened ac- 
companying results is an_ illustration 
fresh in our minds. Some elements 
may be looked at. 

I assume it will be admitted that a 
large body of workers live from hand 
to mouth. At times poverty is very real. 
These do not generally give expression 
or direction to general unrest; but in 
great upheavals they become recruiting 
grounds for the direct action of the 
revolutionist. The interests of social 
stability, as well as the spirit of Ma- 
sonic charity and justice demand that 
scientific methods should be adopted to 
correct this hitherto constant menace. 
Assurance against unemployment and 
sickness are expedients under consid- 
eration until a more thorough-going 
cure is applied. 

Another, probably larger, group of 
mankind have the voice and power or- 
ganized, audibly to set forth and_ ef- 
fectually to develop a class-conscious 
dissatisfaction. The spearhead of these 
is found in the labor umions of modern 
life. Public education, the gift of ‘“gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” has made possible the 
wide communication and appreciation 
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of ideas, the invention and organization 
of forces and the discovery of methods 
of resistance and attack, which must 
either lead to progress or reduce to dis- 
aster ; must either produce an advanced 
industrial and social order by evolution 
or revolution or destroy the good we 
have in the attempt. The ruthless sur- 
geon’s spirit of “Kill or cure” is manifest 
and frightens the world today. There is 
as well the more unobtrusive physician’s 
method that tries to diagnose the ail- 
ment, and by assisting nature to restore 
the healthy action of the body instead 
of aiming at an artificial mode of life. 

Now what is the great human mal- 
ady? A few have more than enough—a 
great many far too little. Some arro- 
gate to themselves the privilege of com- 
manding; others unwillingly must obey. 
There are inequalities in life, in the dis- 
tribution of the profits of industry; in 
the distribution of the honors of the 
people; in the enjoyment of social posi- 
tion and fellowships; in all that men 
seek in life, inequality is rampant, and 
men, born as brothers, free and equal, 
cry out against it in all its forms. 


Inequality 


We at once admit that inequality 
exists ; let us particularize a little. It 
exists not only in the financial and so- 
cial rewards that come to men; it exists 
in men themselves. We might imagine 
financial equality; we could not have a 
realized social equality in the world to- 
day. We may hope for financial equal- 
ity of reward for work done—we could 
not have equality in management. We 
may suggest equality of compensa- 
tion for all sorts of service—we could 
not have equality of service itself. We 
plant two seeds, the one grows puny, 
the other strong. We give two boys 
equal business education; one becomes 
a wealthy merchant, the other, a very 
poor one. We allow two boys to choose 
their own paths in life; one becomes 
a jocky. the other, a minister of the 
gospel. Two boys decide to become ar- 
tists. Both receive adequate training in 
the art of expression in line and color. 
One has the gift of reproducing on the 
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canvas, life in its beauty and truth. 
He serves humanity as humanity de- 
sires him to serve. For his service he is 
accorded his living. The financial re- 
wards that come to him are in propor- 
tion to the appeal his work makes to 
human-kind. The other loves his art, 
determines to puisue it, but his work 
is dead and nearly useless. Are his 
rewards to be the same? The world’s 
method of continuing the one and dis- 
continuing the other is apparent. 

You and I meet a darky porter and 
a young lecturer in our university. In 
our eagerness for equality we endeavor 
to bring them together in intimacy and 
permanent friendship. Their financial 
rewards for services rendered are like- 
ly about the same. The probabilities 
are our efforts will be in vain. Social 
equalities arise more from similarity 
of life and thought than from likeness 
of earnings. Those whose association 
together gives mutual pleasure soon 
find companionship and social equality; 
and even where financial ability enters 
into social consideration, it doe: so 
more because of mutual ability to af- 
ford mutual pleasure than frorm mere 
adcration of money possession. 


Men Are Not Equal 


Men are not equal in ability, equal in 
training, equal in industry, equal in 
quantity, quality or usefulness of serv- 
ice; and so far the world has gone on 
the principle of making the individual 
reward proportionate to the world’s es- 
timate of the value of the individual 
service. In many cases the estimate 
has been harsh and crude, but in large 
measure has been based upon a real and 
fundamental principle, and that funda- 
mental principle has not been equality 
of reward. 

Let us trace the matter a little fur- 
ther. Suppose there were equality of 
reward—so that the manufacturer who 
invests and directs his capital and fur- 
nishes opportunity for useful employ- 
ment of many who are workers, but 
only workers with things, not creators 
of method or plan, or organizers of 
brain and brawn, or furnishers of capi- 
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tal to be risked in the venture of indus- 
try and trade, were to receive nothing 
for his superior services, one would 
forthwith necessarily wipe out all oulr 
system of credits on which so much 
of commerce is carried on, and, with 
all the financial methods and gains in- 
volved, would pass the usefulness of 
personal thrift and savings and indus- 
try and energy beyond the standard ex- 
pressed in the standard wage. And 
what would be that standard wage and 
who would fix it? At best it would be 
an equal division of the product of a 
certain period. But that product would 
still depend, (1) on the stored-up 
savings of the past to support mankind 
in its efforts at production; (2) on the 
individual adaptation of men to their 
work; (3) on individual initiative and 
invention, and (4) on individual indus- 
try and energy, exercised without hope 
of reward for expert or extra service— 
the most capable being expected to sur- 
pass his fellows voluntarily; the lazy to 
do his best, the unfit to do what he 
could—all receiving alike. It is sug- 
gested that in a pure democracy, so- 
called, all would do their best in the 
common interest, since the interest of 
all would be the interest of each. Only 
a plausible agitator would seriously 
argue this—but let us see: How does 
sweh a principle operate in. a case where 
there is absolute equality of right and 
interest? Today the poorest adult, as 
well as the richest; the most ignorant, 
as well as the wisest, has a vote and is 
eligible for a membership in parliament. 
If the best judgment of all the people 
were brought to bear upon public mat- 
ters in the common interest, what would 
we expect as to the quality of our popu- 
lar representatives and public confidence 
in them? Yet in no phase of modern life 
is there more of distrust, dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest. Nevertheless there is 
absolute equality. We, democracy, fail 
to produce results because when the 
common interest is submitted to our 
care, we are not interested, we do not 
act on our best judgment. We do not 
act on the knowledge we have, that the 
interest of all is the interest of each. 
Would we do better in industry on a 


basis of equal reward for labor, good, 
bad or indifferent? Why should we 
be expected to? There would be 
democratically elected overseers, I pre- 
sume, superintendents and managers— 
more elected representatives democrat- 
ically chosen—who would regulate, re- 
primand, fix employment and service, 
and if need be deprive the constituent 
of part of the supposed equal distribu- 
tion of the products of labor—more lo- 
eal politicians—an extension of control 
and lessening of the liberty of the in- 
dividual in occupation, employment and 
decision. To say the least a recital of 
even these facts suggests repelling dif- 
ficulties. 


Survival of the Fittest 

These same elected managers would 
necessarily dictate the kind of employ- 
ment, the places and changing of places 
of labor. A friend of mine recently re- 
turned from the coast says that the cli- 
mate there is so pleasant that men have 
been hanging around unemployed hoping 
for a chance to work so that they may 
continue residence there—and_ that, 
when the farmers of the west were call- 
ing for help. With equial remuneration 
and an equal right to choose place and 
sort of employment and an absolute right 
to have such employment provided for 
at all times, I suggest a great majority 
would seek the _ kindlier climates, 
the more congenial occupations, since 
none would need take thought for the 
morrow, that onerous duty being en- 
trusted to the impersonal shoulders of 
“the State’-—let “the government” look 
after that! Either that or else we must 
be regulated in all things by elected 
managers whose decisions, arbitrary as 
thev must be, would be subject to the 
whim and change of public opinion. 

The advoente of compulsory equalty 
must admit that only a system of in- 
equality of reward would drive men to 
reach out for greater opportunities at 
the cost of greater personal effort and 
inconvenience. Such it was that peopled 
these vast western prairies under north- 
ern skies; such it is that impels the 
prospector, the miner, the forest-ranger 
into undiscovered lands; such it is that 
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calls the capitalist, large or small, to in- 
vest his savings or protits amid the risks 
of trade and industry. Inequality of re- 
ward is crude and often unfair, even 
cruel; but I suggest that equality of re- 
ward is equally crude and much more 
inefficient. 


What Is It Constitutes Equality? 


: Atter all do men really desire equal- 
ity’ Or is tne spirit of envy to which 
perhaps none of us 1s wholly a stranger, 
one of the effective causes of the out- 
cry against the present system? One 
thing is certain, until men really anc 
truly desire equality at any personal cost 
they are not ready ‘to receive it. Are we 
ready to welcome the unskilled to an 
equal participation with the skilled? I 
have heard speakers say the ditch digger 
has a harder job and is entitled to as 
much remuneration, at least, as the 
bank-manager. It may be so—though 
I suggest that at least one element other 
than unpleasantness of employment or 
useful nature of service enters into the 
fixing of individual rewards, namely the 
number of human beings whose lives 
are directly touched (and the immedi- 
ate depth of that touch) by the service 
rendered by the individual. My quarrel 
just now, however, is not with the claim 
so made, but with the supposed general 
value of the illustration. Let us take an- 
other—I would ask is the inapt and un- 
skilled laborer around the shops entitled 
to as much reward as the highly expert 
machinist? Let the latter answer. 
Moreover in this country with its oppor- 
tunities, I venture the suggestion that 
there are more unskilled than skilled, 
yet in the majority of cases fair op- 
portunity has been afforded to become 
fitted for better positions. 


What Constitutes Equality? 


One is tempted to inquire into the 
causes of inequalities. This paper is al- 
ready growing to too large proportions 
seriously to develop that phase. Suffice it 
to sav that there are certain features 
of modern life which are impressed with 
the stamp of the public problem; such as 
(1) the poorer light and food conditions 
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of the child in the poverty-stricken 
home; (2) parental illness, and (3) en- 
forced unemployment due for instance to 
industrial depression. There are others. 
There is a growing tendency toward 
some paternal action by the state to 
deal with such handicaps: and “in 
the increasingly complex nature of civ- 
ilization and economic development 
where the individual becomes more and 
more an atom in great movements the 
state must tend towards a greater 
paternalism”—but not so as to imbue 
either young or old with a sense of 
needlessness of self-reliance. A moder- 
ate course must be taken, and those 
who seek human welfare must be pre- 
pared to face a steadily increasing ab- 
sorption of incomes to meet these 
growing recognitions of human broth- 
erhood. 

. But there is another feature regard- 
ing profits and inequalities of financial 
returns. There is a tendency to forget 
that the man engaged in industry and 
making large profits gets out of his 
profits only what he uses—the rest goes 
into business in one form or another 
and so serves humanity. For him to 
put all his profits into wages would mean 
that the business could not by his efforts 
grow, nor its service be extended. 


The Rule of Reason Must Prevail 


Here we touch two interests. both for 
the public good, but in a measure in mu- 
tual conflict. If too much is taken from 
the gross value of the product to enlarge 
the business and its community service, 
personal wrong is done the worker; 
while if nearly all over cost be given in 
wages, the business and its service can- 
not expand and the very existence of in- 
dustry is imperiled. No fund can. in such 
case be stored up either for expansion or 
against the day of inevitable loss. It 
must be apparent to reasonable men 
that no hard and fast fixed rule or rate 
of profits, even, is possible unless at the 
same time there be a guarantee to ‘the 
investor against loss. Experiments have 
recently been made in regulating profits 
and while they have proved far from suc- 
cessful, and in some measure injurious, 
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nevertheless they had some tempo- 
rary regulating value to meet temporary 
needs and have been worth while as ex- 
periments. This, however, has been 
demonstrated, that a great deal must be 
left to the judgment of capable, success- 
ful men in ‘the management of business 
and the appropriation of the proceeds of 
production. The radical declares, of 
course, that that means employers 
(grouped under the impersonal term 
“Capital”) will simply continue to 
squeeze and defraud the worker, indi- 
vidually helpless to defend his rights. 
There is enough truth in this to make 
it plausible. It, however, leaves out of 
consideration some pertinent and in- 
fluential facts. 

(1) Employers are men with hearts, 
men who have proved their mental capa- 
city by their own success. 

(2) Their fellow-employers desire 
peace and good-will in industry as a con- 
dition of further success and increas- 
ingly by example, by competitive force 
in finding workers and by social and 
business impressions upon one another 
must exercise a powerful influence upon 
the conditions of employment. 

(3) The spread of public education 
and the extension. of general informa- 
tion and of knowledge and of efficiency 
and of understanding as well as of sane 
organization will enable the great mass 
of men who must be employed to pre- 
sent their needs intelligently as well as 
fairly and more and more, by degrees, 
to take a part in the democratic ad- 
ministration of business. 


Stimulation of Success 


Then, too, the spur afforded to dili- 
gence and effort by fear of not having 
enough on the one hand or by hope of 
success on the other cannot be gainsaid. 
Some assert that mere pleasure in useful 
service is sufficient. Unfortunately hab- 
its of industry are not formed that way. 
Men like to make their way by free and 
independent individual effort. But 
consider times of prosperity. The over- 
rich tend to become indolent, i. e., they 
work no harder than their needs re- 
quire. Does not the same rule apply 
to the laborer—and especially to the 
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naturally indolent? Observations of 
men during the recent period of pros- 
perity have borne testimony to the 
slackening of even reasonable effort 
as the sense of individual need for 
steady, intensive, service was relaxed. 
The indolent rich pays the penalty 
—his riches take to themselves wongs 
—while the loser becomes perhaps 
a disappointment, but not necessarily a 
useless, worker. The indolent worker 
who has become satisfied and said to his 
soul “take thine ease” he too pays, in 
the end the penalty. Are we to create 
the condition but remove the penalty? 
The needs of the individual are very 
personal. To the vast majority of men 
they furnish a useful spur to the cer- 
tainty of steady effort. Is there then to 
be no change, no improvement, in the 
condition of the mass of workers? The 
answer is to be found in history. He 
would daringly pervert the truth who 
would assert that conditions of labor 
have not improved. I venture the as- 
sertion that the conveniences and op- 
portunities enjoyed by the workers of 
today rival those of the reasonably well- 
to-do of, say, two centuries or even two 
generations ago: Schools, postal ser- 
vice, railways and street transportation, 
cheap enough for all, sewage systems, 
water works, lighted streets, electric 
lights in homes, cheap books, the pub- 
lic press, a simplified and cheapened 
system of administration of justice— 
manhood and womanhood, suffrage, etc. 
These are but suggestions of the prog- 
ress of the past in which all the people 
share. I suggest such progress— 
changes from former conditions have 
brought comfort, conveniences and pow- 
er formerly little to be hoped for by the 
multitude of men. Steady, persistent 
progress in invention and organization, 
increasing production tremendously 
have made these blessings so commor 
that they are almost despised in the 
harsh criticisms of the hour. To all 
that, the critic answers that the needs 
of men have increased proportionately. 
That is not true. Man’s needs are no 
greater—but he has become accustomed 
to having his whims satisfied. Further 
objection is raised that the rich have 
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enlarged their wants and opportunities 
as well. That is true—but it does not 
rebut the evidence of actual world prog- 
ress. Jealousy prompts the criticism, 
as a supposed demonstration of fatal 
defects in our economic system. Fur- 
ther, with the increase of wealth and 
wants of the rich have come also tre- 
mendously enlarged opportunities of the 
poor to become well-to-do or even rich; 
likewise greatly increased risks for the 
owner of wealth that he may lose it. 
Wealth now is obtained by the hazard 
of investment in productive effort rath- 
er than by inheritance of lands or by 
conquest as it once was. Greater pro- 
duction ‘has benefited the worker as 
well as all mankind by increasing com- 
forts and conveniences and evening up 
opportunities. Such a retrospect gives 
unbounded hope for a future, if men 
bend their energies toward steady de- 
velopment and industry rather than to- 
wards freedom from work as an end in 
itself or towards engendering and fix- 
ing distinctions of industrial organiza- 
tions. 


Civilization Essentials 

It has, however, been questioned 
whether greater production has lessened 
liability to and danger of unemploy- 
ment with consequent suffering. ‘The 
lift has been from bare necessities to 
comforts and comforts have come to be 
considered necessaries.” The fact that 
such necessary comforts are generally 
available does not assist the man or the 
family of the man who cannot find a 
market for his powers. Here at least 
is a place where organized labor and 
the public-spirited employer should find 
ample ground for common thought and 
co-operation. 

The splendid changes of the past, in- 
vention in industry, and discoveries in 
organization have just nicely begun. 

After all the mere seeking after 
equality of results as distinguished from 
the progress of general human _ happi- 
ness is a poor motive in the affairs of 
men. I must quote a paragraph from 
Booker T. Washington’s story of his life, 
“Up from Slavery.” He says: “The 
wisest among my race understand that 


the agitation of questions of social 
equality” (and, of course, social equality 
is just as much for the black as the 
white) “is the extremest folly” (i. e., I 
take it as an agitation looking to imme- 
diate fulfilment) “and that progress in 
the enjoyment of all the privileges that 
will come to us must be the result of 
severe and constant struggle” (not quar- 
rel and hatred, of course) “rather than 
of artificial forcing. No race that has 
anything to contribute to the markets 
of the world is long in any degree ostra- 
cized. It is important and right that all 
the privileges of the law be ours, but it 
is vastly more important that we be pre- 
pared for the exercise of those privi- 
leges. The opportunity to earn a dollar 
in a factory is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a dollar 
in an opera house.” 

There are to be changes of course— 
development. The question is not so 
much “are we to expect change’ as 
“how should we prepare for the changes 
that are to come and how ought they 
to be brought about.” 

Two words are on the lips of men to- 
day. One is heard much more than the 
other. They are Evolution and Revolu- 
tion. 


Evolution and Revolution 


We Masons pride ourselves upon the 
past. We refuse to break it. We ex- 
pect progress, but we venerate our tra- 
ditions. Our ritual points to the past 
for inspiration to face a hopeful future 
only part revealed. What part or lot 
have we in new times, new methods, 
a much talked of new era? 

A great American jurist, Judge Street, 
in his work “Foundations of Legal Lia- 
bility,” pays this tribute to English- 
speaking peoples: “Our veneration for 
precedent has without doubt retarded 
progress: but it has given a priceless 
treasure in the law reports—that con- 
tinuous record extending over more than 
six centuries of the reasoned decisions 
of the English judges. It furnishes in- 
dubitable evidence of the law-abiding- 
ness of the English-speaking people, a 
feature which is indelibly stamped upon 
every aspect of their civic and political 
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life.’ There are those whose methods 
incite the wish to destroy at one fell 
swoop the entire structure of precedent 
and experience. Revolution, admitted or 
unacknowledged, is their way towards 
progress. On the other hand it would 
be hard to find a man of sane mind who 
does not desire real substantial progress. 
Change is not necessarily progress; and 
we allow to pass too easily the unjusti- 
fiable statement that things are so bad 
that anything would be better than 
what we have. 


What Revolution Has Done 

Let us consider: 

1. No revolution gains anything for 
its own generation. It took twenty 
years of war and blood to work out the 
French Revolution; and generations to 
re-establish a stable government of 
peace and order. When that time came 
there was a reasonably free democracy 
of Liberty. Equality and Fraternity, 
but the generation that began it passed 
away in blood and tears. 

The southern states of the United 
States rebelled to establish their idea 
of state freedom, involving negro slav- 
ery. The North took up the quarrel with 
negro freedom its impelling ideal. It 
took more than a generation of war, fol- 
lowed by heart anguish and bitterness, 
to bring liberty to the slave. It was 
worth while if there was no other way. 
My present point is that the generation 
that aims at reforms by war or revolu- 
tion gains nothing but sorrow. Even 
on the question of negro slavery it may 
well be questioned whether cooler judg- 
ment and greater patience would not 
have accomplished negro freedom in 
the United States in the way in which 
the British Empire freed its slaves, and 
that with less sorrow and bloodshed 
even for the negro himself. 

2. No popular revolution for reform 
that I am aware of has brought any- 
thing of gain to the human race com- 
parable with what might have been 
gained by patient, steady, moral press- 
ure of earnest men imbued with high 
ideals. 

The French Revolution 


Let us look at the French Revolution. 
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No one questions that subsequent 
French history is superior to what pre- 
ceded. But listen to the Historian 
Guizot in the following excerpts: 


“The liberty of the Press existed solely 
for the revolutionary papers.” 

“It has been our sad fortune to witness 
more than once those revolutionary ex- 
plosions which are the fatal work of cer- 
tain audacious men, fanatic or corrupt 
solely intent on the success of their 
views.” 

“The priests had constantly the honor 
of awaking in the breast of the revolu- 
tionary leadcrs the most violent pas- 
sions.” 

“Let us have no more of Jesus,” ex- 
claimed one of the jury in the revolution- 
ary tribunal. “He commanded to obey 
the laws, Marat crushed them to pieces.” 

“Let us make terror the order of the 
day” . . .another expression of the time. 

“We are stopped,” said the jury, “by the 
forms prescribed by law . . . the lo- 
quacity of the accused renders the dis- 
cussion very long. . . will the trial then 
be interminable? Why witnesses? The 
whole of France accuses them. 4 F 

“An actress was borne in triumph to 
the altar in the church of Notre Dame. .” 

“The words, guillotine. national razor, 
patriotic abridgment, ordinary jokes of the 
Mountain, resounded in the streets.” 

“The revolutionary tribunal was in oper- 
ation from March, 1793: The registry of 
condemnations had reached the ‘number of 
577. From June 10th to July 27th, 1794, 
2,285 unfortunates perished on the gscaf- 
fold. Fouquier-Tinville comprehended the 
thovght of Robespierre. Tor the dock he 
had substituted benches upon which he 
huddled together at one time the crowd 
of the accused. One day he erected the 
guillotine in the very hall of the Tribu- 


nal... 160 accused persons had been 
brought from Luxembourg prison under 
pretence of conspiracy in prison . . . the 


judges sat with pistols ready to hand: the 
president cast his eyes on the lists for the 
day and called the accused. “Dorival, do 
you know anything of the conspiracy?” 


“No.” “I expected you would make that 
reply; but it won’t succeed. Bring an- 
other.” “Champigny, are you not an ex-no- 


ble?” “Yes.” “Bring another.” “Guider- 
ville. are you a priest?” “Yes, but I have 
taken the oath.” “You have ‘no right to 
say any more. Another.” “Menil, were 
you not a domestic of the ex-constitutional, 
Menon?” “Yes.” “Another.” “Veley, were 
you not architect for Madame?” “Yes, but 
I was disgraced in 1789.” “Another,” “Gon- 
drecourt, is not your father-in-law at the 
Luxembourg?” “Yes.” “Another.” “Dur- 
fort, were you not in the body-guard?” 
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“Yes, but I was dismissed in 1789.” Anoth- 
er.” “So the examinations went on... some- 
times errors were evident in the lists.” “T 
am not accused,” said a prisoner one day. 
“No matter: what is thy name? See, it is 
written now. Another,” . . The Mare- 
chale de Mouchy was old and did not reply 
to question. “The citoyenne is deaf,” said 
the registrar. “Put down that she has con- 
spired secretly,” replied Dumas. It became 
necessary to forbid Fouquier-Tinville to 
send more than sixty victims a day to the 
scaffold. 


The guillotine and grapeshot were 
too slow. One conceived the idea of 
crowding the condemned into ships with 
valves. 


So runs the story of the Terror of the 
French Revolution, 


Red Russia 


In 1917 we talked of a “peaceful” 
revolution in Russia. The idea is now 
buried in a record of massacre, terror 
and famine. 

3. The fact is revolutions are not 
bloodless—they are inevitably accom- 
panied with fear, suspicion, jealousy, 
vengeance, hate, terror, demoralization. 
And further, in the end it takes a real 
and ruthless tyrant and undemocratic 
usurper to bring a semblance of order 
out of chaos. This it is which makes 
Wells excuse Lenine and Trotsky, who 
have filled their land with horrors in the 
name of a sort of Democracy. There is 
little doubt their present conduct is the 
inevitable, invariable incident of revolu- 
tion. 

What have we to learn from this? 
Much, especially if we turn to the other 
side of the picture. There is tittle 
doubt, instead of the Revolution, trance 
might have made great constitutional 
gains, all too grudgingly and too slowly 
accorded, it is ‘true. England, aided no 
doubt by the Wesleyan revival, and 
steadied by the British spirit of com- 
promise and adaptation avoided revolu- 
tion. And who would exchange the 
Demccracy of our Empire won by com- 
mon sense and earnest give and take, 
for the democracy of a France, that 
came through blood and terror, tyranny 


and defeat? 
In these days the word “revolution” 
is too flippantly used. We hear far too 


much of the eventual good that flowed 
from the French Revolution and far too 
little of the terrible cost at which it 
was purchased. When men of the Brit- 
ish race stop to think of the path of 
Revolution and remember that Revolu- 
tion is not the British way, they will 
abhor the flippant use of the word and 
look to the steadier, surer, and after 
all, in the end, speedier method of evo- 
lution, developed on growth of knowl- 
edge, established in precedent, proceed- 
ing by ithe true method of all progress, 
from the known to the nearest un- 
known. 
Masonry’s Duty 

But what has Freemasonry to do 
with the situation? Something at least 
—perhaps a great deal. I suggest that 
the man who has not in his life, some- 
where, either in present fellowship, or 
in stored up experience, a definite 
brotherhood connection, is not an ap- 
proximation of his best self, either in 
thought or in action. We live in faith. 
There can be no progress without faith. 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Today we hear “Faith without works is 
dead.’”’ What may be the works of Free- 
masonry? To generalize, they are to 
inculcate the principles of good citizen- 
ship and to uphold liberty, justice and 
law. These are so general. I have in- 
dicated lines of thought for Masons. I 
look to the times when under other 
leadership will be a Masonic Associa- 
tion, for citizenship and public and so- 
cial service—not politics at all—but 
useful service in ‘the public interest. 
For instance, this fall a worthy young 
man, of special attainments was unable 
because of lack of funds to take ad- 
vantage of a scholarship he had won. 
An appeal was made by some one inter- 
ested in his line of activity. It would 
have been worth while to organize the 
Masons interested through our Associa- 
tion to get behind him. That is a mere 
illustration. The luncheons we have 
held, open a field for such a service or- 
ganization without multiplying evening 
meetings; and thereby may be provided 
that avenue of effort so many of our 
voung men look for but think they do 
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not find in. our Order today. The pos- 
sibilities for work and service lie before 
us in splendid breadth. I can only sug- 
gest that out of such a beginning may 
come a real brotherhood grip upon the 
social and economic movements of our 
time. 


Faith and Works 


“Faith without works is dead.” May 
I state the converse—Works without 
faith have no enduring life. So with 
more immediate pertinency to the body 
of my paper I turn to the spirit service 
of Masonry. We need today to discover 
and teach the value of the individual. 
The sense of individual littleness is too 
strong upon us today. A man does his 
work. He produces. His product is of 
value to the human race. But that is 
not all. The individual must learn the 
significance of his own character quality 
on the circle of his own family and 
acquaintances, in furthering good-will, 
honor, truth, and charity. This personal 
possession is perhaps the richest endow- 
ment a man can have. Easy to say; 
hard to really accept. Yet its accept- 
ance is the mortar into which are laid 
the foundation stones of world happi- 
ness. 

In the second place, the individual 
must learn to have faith in Humanity. 
No man has a right to believe less in the 
average of his associates than in him- 
self. The following paragraph is rich 
in human worth and religious depth: 


“BELIEVING IN HIM” 


“There is no greater calamity can come 
to any man than that he should lose his 
faith in his fellow man. When that happens 
with any, in anything like completeness, 
not only does the joy and zest of life £0, 
but any possibility of real and and abiding 
usefulness goes also. When you hear any 
man questioning and doubting the sincerity 
and goodness of his fellows. do not scold 
or censure him, but pity him as you would 
a lost soul, for, unless some speedy help 
come to him, that’s what he is indeed. 
There is no greater peril facing the world 
today than that of the breakdown of men’s 
faith in one another: In such a day as 
this, it is so easy to magnify and multi- 
ply the instances of perfidy and bad faith 
in such a way that it seems as if there 
were no longer any goodness and sound- 


ness at ithe heart of things at all. To re- 
sist such a tendency and to call to our 
help every influence that can aid us to 
resist it, is the part of wisdom and [the 
way of safety. We may set it down as a 
rather sure rule that we will help the 
world, in this day or in any day, only to 
ithe extent to which our faith in our fellow 
man remains strong and vital and un- 
conquerable. And life will have joy and 
sanity and satisfaction only in the same 
degree and way.” 


Those are the words of a Christian 
writer, writing as such. None the less 
striking are the more mundane _ sen- 
‘tences of a great lawyer, Sir Henry 
Maine, in his book, “Ancient Law”: 


“The strong’ disinclination of most men 
to regard morality as advancing seems ito 
be especially powerful when the virtues 
on which Contract depends are in question 
and many of us have an almost instinctive 
reluctance ito admitting that good faith 
and trust in our fellows are more widely 
diffused than of old. . From time to 
time these prepossessions are greatly 
strengthened by the spectacle of frauds 
unheard of before the period at which 
they were observed and astonishing from 
their complication as well as shocking 
from their criminality. But the very 
character of these frauds shows clearly 
that before they become possible the 
moral obligations of which they are |the 
breach must have been more than pro- 
portionately developed. It is the confi- 
dence reposed and deserved by the many 
which affords facilities for the bad faith 
of the few so that if collossal examples 
of dishonesty occur {there is no surer con- 
clusion than that scrupulous honesty is 
displayed on the average of tthe transac- 
tions which in the particular case have 
supplied the delinquent with the oppor- 
tunity.” 


Reverence and Faith 

The great lessons men need to be 
ever re-learning are Reverence and 
Faith. Faith not necessarily in the 
sense of creeds but in the spirit sense 
of real recognition. of the predominant 
place of ever living Personality. A 
combination of reverence for and faith 
in personality—experienced from the 
religious standpoint in what we term 
fellowship with God, and seen in the 
practical sense in man’s struggle to- 
wards light and right—this combina- 
tion will never be destructively critical 
but will always be Masonically con- 
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structive. Here is the great and ancient 
service of Masonry. It pledges its mem- 
bership to nobility of character, charity 
in judgment in order that it may estab- 
lish and perpetuate a society of men in 
whom those who know them intimately 
can believe and trust. Conceive the 
extension (in some lessening but never- 
theless actual degree) of that trust to 
relate itself lodge to lodge and man to 
man in the widening reaches of our 
Order, and one senses Masonic possibil- 


ity, nay, the actuality for human good. 

In a world so thought-tossed as ours, 
with the problems I have touched upon 
and a hundred others, the potential val- 
ue of Living Brotherhood can be glori- 
ously imagined. If the Masonic body 
can learn its own value as, at least, a 
school of right human relations, it will 
have taken the second regular step to- 
wards the fuller redemption of Modern 
Life, and the ushering in of the day of 
Good Will to men. 


NS) 


The “Fool Mason” 


It is unfortunate for Masonry that 
there are brethren who think ‘that they 
must be funy and attempt jokes at the 
candidate. ‘Chey delight in approach- 
ing a candidate with remarks which to 
them are excruciatingly humorous. It 
is unnecessary to repeat their catch 
phrases. All know them. None are 
new or original, but all are un-Masonic. 
They tend to destroy in advance the 
beautiful lessons sought to be conveyed. 
The lectures of Masonry have been com- 
piled with an earnest desire to impress 
wise and important truths. To have 
their serious contemplation burlesqued 
by thoughtless remarks and innuendo 
is embarassing to the candidate and 
distaseful to the craft in general. 

“The Fool Mason,” is a term not very 
elegant, but it is very expressive and 
there are sometimes occasions when its 
use is excusable. Many lodges are af- 
flicted with this kind of a member. Of 
course he means no harm; it is just pure 
fun with him, and as his understanding 
is merely superficial he is unable to com- 
prehend the seriousness of the teach- 
ings and requirements of Masonry. To 
him the higher life is a sealed book. 
But let the members of the lodge forget 
his existence, he will make it a point 
to be in the preparation room when a 


and How He Hurts 


candidate is about to be introduced and 
begin to jest with him upon what he is 
abowt to encounter, thus taking his mind 
from the Divine teaching into mere 
horseplay. 


What veneration can a candidate thus 
treated have for the fraternity? And 
if after his initiation he realizes the 
seriousness of our teaching he can hold 
no high opinion of him who has shown 
the shallowness of his mind. Masters 
should prohibit anyone from holding 
conversation of this character with a 
candidate at any time, but more es- 
pecially in the preparation room. 


The degrees of Masonry are too seri- 
ous for attempted witticisms. Masters 
and brethren should see to it that all 
such remarks are avoided, and that all 
lodge ceremonies are conducted in a 
manner and spirit to convey the im- 
pression taught in the lecture. No one 
except the officers charged with the 
preparation and introduction of the can- 
didate should be permitted to enter 
while this duty is being performed, and 
even they should hold no needless con- 
versation with the candidate in order 
that his mind may not be diverted from 
the moral precepts the fraternity teach- 
es. 
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Top Row:—Ill. Samuel F. Hubbard; Ill. James Isaac Buchanan; Mrs. Leroy A. Goddard. 
Second Row:—Ill. Thomas R, Marshall; Il. Leon M. Abbott; Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall. 
Third Rew:—Ill. Barton Smith; Mrs. Barton Smith. 


Bottom Row,—Ill. Leroy A. Geddard; Mrs Leon M. Abbott; Mrs. James Isaac Buchanan, 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


MASONIC REPRESENTATION ABROAD 
A DISTINGUISHED COMPANY 


Headed by a Massachusetts Man, Party Sailed 
for Europe May 3 With Rousing 
Send-off 


Much Expected of This Visit 

We present on the opposite page portraits 
of a delegation from the Supreme Council, 33°, 
of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite for the 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, United S:ates 
of America, to the International Conference 
of Supreme Councils of the World at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, May 29 to June 3, 1922. 

When a description of the following itin- 
erary is read nothing is left to add as to 
the anticipated pleasure of this distinguished 
company, except to say that the trip was 
planned by Wor. Howard B. Fletcher, P.M., 
of Columbian Lodge, Boston, and a member 
of the Raymond-Whitcomb organization. 

In addition to the members enumerated the 
company included Brother Allen T. Treadway, 
33°, and Mrs, Treadway, as well as Bro. Ralph 
H. Sleeper, 32°, who will act as secretary to 
the M.P.S.G.C. 

All these are from the Northern Jurisdiction, 
others from the United States who sailed from 
Boston included the following from the South- 
ern Masonic Jurisdiction: 

Ill. Bro. John H. Cowles, 33°, Sovereign 
Grand Commander, of Washington, D. C. 

Ill. Bro. Garnett N. Morgan, 33°, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Ill. Bro. Edward C. Day, 33°, of Helena, 
Montana. 

Ill. Bro. P. S. Malcolm, 33°, of Portland, 
Oregon, 

The other member of the Southern delega- 
tion, Ill. Bro. Perry M. Weidner, 33°, sailed 
by a later steamer. 


THE ITINERARY 


Brother Percival, an experienced courier, 
and an English Mason, will pilot the party and 
eliminate the annoyances of travel, 

Wednesday, May 3—Sailed from Boston on 
the S.S. “Samaria” of the Cunard Line. Due 
to arrive at Liverpool Wednesday, May 10. 

On Thursday, May 11, and Friday, May 12, 
touring the English Lake District by coach and 
steamer, visiting picturesque spots beloved by 
Wordsworth, Ruskin and other Englishmen— 
Lake Windermere, Lake Coniston, Lake Grass- 
mere, Rydal Water, Thirle’s Pool, Ambleside 
and Keswick. 

Saturday, May 13. To Edinburg, Scotland, 

Sunday, May 14, to Wednesday, May 17. At 
Edinburgh. Rides to the many points of in- 
tere-t in this ancient Scottish city, including 


Palace and Castle (filled with memories of 
Mary, Queen of Scots), Calton Hill, through 
the famous Trossachs, steamer trips on Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine, an excursion to 
Melrose to the ruins of the famous Abbey and 
Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. 

Friday, May 19, to Wednesday, May 24. At 
London. A visit to the Shakespeare Country, 
famous Warwick Castle and the romantic 
ruins of Kenilworth, 

On May 23 our delegates are invited to 
dinner by the Earl of Donoughmore, the Sov- 
ereign Grand Commander of England. This 
dinner is to be given at his home. 

On May 23 and 24, the Supreme Councils 
of England, Ireland and Scotland are to meet 
with us in London. 

Thursday, May 25, to Paris, France. 

Friday, May 26. Leave Paris for Lausanne. 

Saturday, May 27, to Saturday, June 3. At 
Lausanne in Switzerland, situated upon Lake 
Geneva. With Lausanne as_ headquarters 
visits will be made to Montreux, Geneva, to 
Lucerne, the Lion Monument, the Glacier Gar- 
den, the titanic Jungfrau and to Grindelwald 
under the towering Wetterhorn and Metter- 
berg. 

Sunday, June 4. Leave Lucerne for trip 
by steamer, along the shores of Lake Geneva. 
Leave Montreux by rail for Visp, changing 
there for the mountain train to Zermatt. Mon- 
day, June 5. At Zermatt. 

Tuesday, June 6. Leave Zermatt by the 
Simplon Route, crossing the Alps hv the fa- 
mous road built in 1800 at the order of Na- 
poleon, to Stresa on Lake Maggiore. 

Wednesday, June 7. and Thursday, June 8. 
Two days in the Italian Lake District with 
trips on Lakes Maggiore, Lugano and Como. 

Friday, June 9. At Milan, visitine the 
Cathedral, the Old Palace, the Brera Gallery 
and the convent. 

Saturday, June 10. En route to Rome. 

Sunday, June 11, to Friday, June 16. At 
Rome, St. Peter’s Cathedral, the Forum, the 
Coliseum, the Castle of St. Angelo, the Victor 
Emmanuel memorial. For two days an arch- 
aeologist will accompany the party in order 
that the objects seen may be completely de- 
scribed. An automobile trip to Tivoli to Villa 
of Hadrian, high in the hills amid immemo- 
rial eypresses. 

Saturday, June 17. En route to Florence. 

Sunday, June 18, to Wednesday, June 21. 
At Florence, the city of the Italian Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance; to the Uffizi and 
Pitti Galleries, the Duomo, the Campanile, the 
Palazzo Vecchio, other public buildings and 
famous churches, a drive by motor to the 
charming suburb of Fiesole, 

Thursday, June 22. T’o Venice. 

Friday, June 23. At Venice, gondolas will 


the monument of Sir Walter Scott, Holy Rood he used and visits made to St. Mark’s. the 
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Palace of the Doges, the Campanile, the Rialto, 
the Bridge of Sighs and various galleries to 
see the splendid paintings by Titian, Tin- 
toretto and the Bellini. 

Saturday, June 24. En route to Bolzano, 
Verona. 

Sunday, June 25. At Bolzano, an ancient 
town, commanding the century-old l'alzarego 
Road. 

Monday, June 26. At Innsbruck, through 
the Brenner Pass. 

Tuesday, June 27, To Oberammergau. 

Wednesday, June 28, and Thursday, June 
29. At Oberammergau for the “Passion 
Play.” Leave Oberammergau for Munich after 
the performance of the ‘‘Passion Play.” 

Friday, June 30, to Sunday, July 2. At 
Munich, to the great galleries of the Old 
and New Pinakothek and the Glyptothek. 

Monday, July 3. At Frankfort, to historic 
places as the Romer, the Cathedral, Goethe’s 
House, ete. 

Tuesday, July 4, and Wednesday, July 5. 
At Wiesbaden, and through the attractive sub- 
urbs to the Neroberg. 

Thursday, July 6. To Biebrich and by 
steamer down the Rhine, and the American 
Bridgehead, Coblenz, et cetera, disembarking 
at Cologne. 

Friday, July 7. To Amsterdam. 

Saturday, July 8, to Tuesday, July 11. At 
Amsterdam in Holland, the canals and the 
Royal Museum; to the Hague, the Peace Pal- 
ace and the galleries, and to the quaint tswns 
on the Zuyder Zee, Volendam, Monikendam 
and the Island of Maarken. 

Wednesday, July 12. To Brussels. 

Thursday, July 13, to Sunday, July 16. At 
Brussels in Belgium, to the British and Bel- 
gian Fronts at Ypres, the historic Zeebrugge 
and Ostend and to Bruge. 

Monday, July 17. Leave Brussels in the 
morning for Paris. 

Tuesday, July 18, to Thursday, July 27. At 
Paris. The sightseeing will include such places 
as Notre Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Bois de Boulogne, 
Are de Triomphe, ete.; a trip by motor to 
Versailles, to the Trianons and “Hameau”; 
an automobile trip to the Great Battlefields, 
vital to Americans round Chateau Thierry, 
Tovy, Vaux and Belleau Wood, and to Rheims. 

Saturday, July 29. Sail for New York from 
Cherbourg on the $.S. “Berengaria” of the 
Cunard Line. 

Saturday, August 5. Due to arrive in New 
York. 

At the more important cities to be visited 
the delegation will stop at the following ho- 
tels: London, Hotel Savoy; Paris, ‘Hotel 
Meurice; Lausanne, Switzerland, Lausanne 
Palace; Zermatt, Switzerland, Mont Cervin 
Hotel; Stresa, Italy, Hotel Regina; Lugano, 
Switzerland, Splendide Hotel; Milan, Italy, 
De la Ville Hotel; Rome, Italy, Hotel Ex- 
celsior; Florence, Grand Hotel; Venice, Grand 
Hotel; Bolzano, Hotel Bristol; Innsbruck, 
Goldene Sonne Hotel; Munich, Hotel Four 
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Seasons; Frankfort, Frankforter Hof; Wies- 
baden, Hotel Four Seasons; Cologne, Hotel 
Disch; Amsterdam, Hotel Amstel; Brussels. 
Hotel Astoria; Paris, Hotel Meurice. 

A large number of brethren visited the 
Samaria on the day of departure and many 
floral gifts were sent with accompanying sen- 
timents of good will. : 

A delegation of prominent Scottish Rite 
Masons escorted, the big ship down the har- 
bor in a tug and the best wishes of all the 
Craft throughout the country went with the 
distinguished delerates. 

The prayer of every Mason with the good 
of the world at heart will be with them in 
their important discussions at Lausanne. Much 
is expected of this conference and its delib- 
eration will be watched with keenest interest. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE 
ON THE SHRINE HOSPITALS 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Contracts have been let by the Hospital com- 
mittee of the Imperial Council for buildings at 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and 
Shreveport, and very shortly all of these units 
will be under way, with the expectation of 
finishing the San Francisco unit in time for the 
Imperial Council session in June. The central 
unit at St. Louis will be located at Euclid 
Avenue and Kings Highway, in close prox- 
imity to the Washington University. It will 
have eighty beds and will be under the super- 
vision of Dr. A'l‘son. 

All other units will be of standard construc- 
tion, each having fifty beds, 

Dr. Forbes has been selected to head the 
Toronto unit when completed. Dr. Baldwin will 
be in charge at San Francisco and Dr. Cole at 
Minneapolis. 

The Hospitals Committee have recently de- 
cided to accept no gifts of any kind where it 
is necessary to maintain the name of the donor, 
to the end that when completed the entire chain 
may be known as the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
Crippled Children. ; 

Negotiations are under way for other units in 
different parts of the country, the exact location 
of which will be determined at a later date. 


SHAWMUT LODGE VISITS NEW YORK 


Shawmut lodge A. F. and A, M. will be en- 
tertained by True Craftsmen’s lodge of New 
York on Saturday and Sunday, May 19 and 20. 
They will leave the South station on the 1 
P. M. train, Friday, May 19, stopping at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. At 11 o’clock a delega- 
tion from the New York lodge will meet the 
visitors, and from that hour up to the time 
of leaving there will be something doing all 
the time. An elaborate banquet is planned. 
The return will be by the Metropolitan line at 
5 P.M. 

These periodical visits have established an 
enduring tie between the two organizations 
and strong friendships formed thereby. 
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WILLIAM HAMILTON GERRISH 


Eighty-five Years of Age and Still Active—A 
Mason Since 1865—Organist to Over 
Twenty Bodies 


It is always a pleasure to record the services 
of a faithful worker, but there are sometimes 
those whose deeds are not known because the 
man himself avoids publicity rather than seeks 
it. 

This is particularly true of the subject of 
this sketch. In the interests of harmony-- 
“Harmony being the strength and support of 
all institutions”--we are compelled by our own 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GERRISH 
Organist Extraordinary 


conscience ag well as by his many friends, even 
at the risk of incurring his displeasure, to re- 
cord the service of a man who through many 
years has rendered unselfish and devoted 
service without stint, to the institution of Free- 
masonry in Massachusetts, ofttimes at much 
personal sacrifice to himself. 

Thousands of members have praised the 
work of the ritual and the beautiful music 
accompanying it in the different bodies 
throughout the jurisdiction without giving a 
thought to the organist. There are other 
thousands, however, to whom the presence at 
the organ of William Hamilton Gerrish is 
as a benediction, for men know him only to 
love him, for his unselfish devotion to all that 
is best in Masonry, his charming and unas- 
suming manner, his innate modesty and hind- 
liness, as well as his talent for interpreting 
the best in music. 

We believe Brother Gerrish’s record to be 
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absolutely unique in the annals of American 
Freemasonry, and print it herewith: 

William Hamilton Gerrish was born in New 
York City April 19, 18837, which means that 
he is at present over 85 years of age; but 
while old in years he is decidedly young in 
spirit and energy, and except for his well- 
known reputation for veracity one would be 
tempted to disbelieve this statement. 

He was raised in Washington Lodge. Boston, 
Sept. 20, 1865. He became a Royal Arch Ma- 
son in Mt. Vernon Chapter April 16, 1868; 
is a member of Roxbury Council, R. & S. M., 
since June 27, 1871; was knighted in Joseph 
Warren Commandery Feb. 10, 1869, so that 
he is a member of all the York Rite Bodies. 
In the Scottish (Rite he joined Boston La- 
Fayette Lodge of Perfection April 29, 1872; 
Giles F, Yates Council, P. of J., May 10, 
1872; Mt. Olivet Chapter, Rose Croix, Nov. 
20, 1874; and Massachusetts Consistory, Feb. 
26, 1875. 

He is an honorary member of the Lodge 
of Eleusis, Aberdour, Zetland, The Massachu- 
setts and Columbian Lodges, as well as Mt. 
Vernon Chapter and Jerusalem Commandery. 

The really astonishing features of Brother 
Gerrish’s record, however, are his remarkable 
terms of service as organist in the different 
Bodies. He has been organist in the follow- 
ing Blue Lodges: Columbian, 38 years; Aber- 
dour, 39 years; Zetland, 41 years; Washing- 
ton, 54 years; The Massachusetts, 42 years; 
St. Paul’s Chapter, 42 years; Lodge of Eleu- 
sis, 39 years; Roxbury Council, 45 years; 
Boston Council, 35 years, and the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, 26 years. 

In addition to the above he has been organ- 
ist of Joseph Warren Commandery for 22 
years; Giles F, Yates Council, P. of J., 33 
years; Amicable Lodge, 3 years; Cambridge 
Chapter, 3 years; Winslow Lewis Lodge, 19 
years; Boston Lafayette Lodge of Perfection. 
4 years; Germania Lodge, 3 years; Joseph 
Webb, 16 years; Mizpah, 3 years; Mt. Vernon 
Chapter, 26 years; Lafayette Lodge, 18 years; 
Revere Lodge, 46 years. 

The total number of meetings which Brother 
Gerrish has attended and furnished music for 
in Masonry, to May 1, 1922, was 5.930. He 
has been recorder of his own commandery, 
Joseph Warren, for more than thirty years. 
He was the first candidate and is now the 
oldest member. 

We submit that the above record is abso- 
lutely unequalled among organists in Amer- 
ica or in any other part of the world. It is 
the remarkable record of service of a remark- 
able man. 

On the occasion of his 85th birthday recent- 
ly, Most Worshipful Grand Master Arthur D. 
Prince, sent to Brother Gerrish the follow- 
ing letter, which expresses clearly the senti- 
ment of the great body of the membership 
toward this well loved brother. 


It is the sincere hope of the editor of the 
CRAFTSMAN that Brother Gerrish may iong 
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be spared to continue his useful service to 
the fraternity. 


Office of the Grand Master, 
Boston, April 18, 1922. 


Mr. William H. Gerrish, 
43 West St,, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Bro. Gerrish: 

It is with great joy that a again congratu- 
late you on your birthday, rounding out the 
eighty-fifth year and the twenty-sixth year 
of your service as Grand Lodge organist. In 
sending you these expressions I know I but 
voice the sentiment of every member of the 
Fraternity in Massachusetts, and more par- 
ticularly those with whom you have seen ser- 
vice in the long years of your connection 
with the Grand Lodge. 

May it be your privilege and our pleasure 
to continue that service for as many years as 
you may be spared. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


ARTHUR D. PRINCE, 
Grand Master. 


FRANK H. MUDGE WAS ACTIVE 
IN MASONS AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


News was received in this city May 6th of 
the death of Frank H. Mudge, formerly in the 
printing industry and interested in Masonic 
and military activities: He died in North Epp- 
ing, N. H., where, since his retirement several 
years ago from the printing business, he had 
been conducting a farm. 

Bro. Mudge was born in Boston Feb. 10, 1859, 
and was a graduate of the old Rice grammar 
school. He learned the printing business in the 
office of his father, Alfred Mudge, who con- 
ducted a large printing establishment at 28 
School street under the firm name of Alfred 
Mudge & Son. When his father died Frank be- 
came proprietor of the business. Subsequently 
the plant was moved from School street to 24 
Franklin street. 

He entered the military service as a member 
of D Company, Ist regiment, M. V. M., and, 
leaving the infantry, he joined light battery 
A as senior second lieutenant. He was a past 
commander of Roxbury Artillery Veteran 
Association. On Sept. 25, 1882, he was elected 
a member of the Ancients and subsequently 
was a lieutenant in that organization. 

He formerly was president of the Master 
Printers’ Club of Boston and first vice- presi- 
dent of the United Typothetae of America. 
He was a member of Columbian lodge of 
Boston, DeMolay commandery and all the 
Scottish rite bodies. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Agnes V. 
Mudge; two sons and two sisters. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesday, May 9, at 12.30 
o'clock, P. M., at Waterman’s Chanel, 2326 
Washineton Street, Roxbury. 
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2500 MASONS IN LINE OF MARCH 


Corner Stone of Temple in Fall River Laid 
With Ceremony 

After a parade in which approximitely 2,500 
local Masons took part, Most Worshipful 
Arthur D. Prince of Lowell, grand master of 
Masons in Massachusetts, superintended the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new Masonic Temple, on the 
afternoon of Saturday, May 6th, at North 
Main and Elm Streets, Fall River, Mass 

At the head of the parade, as an escor. to 
the four local Blue lodges and the Grand 
lodge, were Godfrey De Bouillon commandery 
of Knights Templars, Sutton commandery of 
New Bedford and Washington commandery of 
Newport. 

After spreading the first trowelfui of 
cement at the base of the stone, the grand 
master called upon the masters of the four 
local lodges to do likewise. They were Ben- 
jamin Barnes of Mt. Hope lodge, George B. 
Lovell of King Philip lodge, Arthur B. Hatch 
of Naragansett lodge and Herbert A. Sulli- 
van of Massassoit lodge. Robert N. Hathaway, 
one of the two surviving members of the 
Masonic Hall Association who were present 
at the laying of the corner stone of the old 
temple on June 23, 1884, spread the sixth 
trowelful, and Joseph T. Turner, presideni of 
the association and chairman of the building 
committee, spread the seventh. 

During the ceremonies a Masonic choir of 
34 voices sang, accompanied by a Masonic 
band of 200 pieces. Grand Master Prince con- 
cluded the exercises with an address, in which 
he described similar ceremonies from the early 
ages to the present day. 

The grand master was assisted by Grand 
Marshal Frank W. Dobson, and was accom- 
panied by these officers: Deputy grand master, 
Claude L. Allen of Melrose; senior grand 
warden, Herbert W. Dean of Cheshire; junior 
grand warden, Olin D. Dickerman of Abing- 
ton; grand treasurer, Charles H. Ramsey of 
Cambridge; grand secretary, Frank E. Swain 
of Swampscott; senior grand deacon, Harry 
A. Thompson of Lowell; junior grand deacon, 
Arthur L. Beales of Brockton; senior grand 
steward, Charles Dennee of Brookline; junior 
grand steward, Winthrop J. Cushing of Hing- 
ham; grand sword bearer, Frank H. Hilton 
of Belmont; grand tyler, George W. Chester 
of Boston; past junior grand warden, Charl-s 
S. Proctor of Lowell; past junior grand ward- 
en William Ridings of Fall River; D. G. 
master of the 28th district, Arthur C. Staples 
of Taunton; of the 3Cth district, Stephen H. 
Taylor of New Bedford; of the 31st district. 
Stephen W. Luce of Vineyard Haven. 


On May 25th, the Newton Masonic Execu- 
tive Council will hold an organ recital concert 
and dance for the purpose of reducing the first 
mortgage. Tickets, $1.00 and tax. 
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CORNER-STONE OF TEMPLE LAID 


With Masonic ceremonial, the corner stone 

of the new Masonic Temple on Jackson street, 
Lawrence, Mass., was laid on the afternoon 
of April 29 by Most Worshipful Arthur D. 
Prince, grand master of the grand lodge, 
A. F. A. M., of Massachusetts. 
_ Prior to the ceremony about 3,000 Masons, 
including members of the six local lodges 
and of lodges in Methuen. Andover and North 
Andover, took part in a parade through the 
principal streets of the city. 

A copper box, placed in the cornerstone, 
was filled at the present Masonic Temple on 
Essex street, in the presence of and under the 
personal direction of the Lawrence Masonic 
Association. The various articles, many of 
them of rare historic value, were placed in the 
box by M. I. Dean K. Webster, chairman of 
the excutive committee. The box was then 
hermetically sealed and made ready for the 
exercises of he afternoon. 


High officials of the various bodies were 
formally received at Masonic Temple, by Gre- 
cian lodge. The parade assembled at this point 
and marched through the streets to the site 
of the new temple, with Bethany commandery, 
K. T., under command of Comdr. John R. 
Marjerson, acting as escort. 

The blue lodges of this vicinity, St. Mathews 
of Andover, Grecian of Lawrence, John Han- 
cock of Methuen, Tuscan and Venetian of 
Lawrence and Cochicenick of North Andover, 
marcl.ed in reverse order of their ages. William 
E. Redfern was chief marshal and the division 
commanders were Albert A. Schaake, Fred S. 
Hibbard and George D. Fitts. 

Following the ceremonial a dinner was 
served at Masonic Temple to officers and 
guests, the members of the committees, in 
connection with the new temple, officials of 
the 11th Masonic district and their two wardens, 
the high priest of the chapter and the next two 
officers below him, the presiding officer and 
the next officers below him of Lawrence council 
of Royal and Select Masters, the commander 
of Bethany commandery and his guests, all 
past masters, of the district and a few visiting 
past masters. 

A buffet lunch was also served at the s‘ate 
armory to others taking: part in the march. 


ELECT OFFICERS OF THE BOSTON 
LAFAYETTE LODGE OF PERFECTION 


Henry P. Ballard of Malden was elected 
Thrice Potent Master April 8 at the annual 
meeting and election of officers of the Boston 
Lafayette Lodge cf Perfection. Other newly 
elected officers are E. G. Davis, Deputy Mas- 
ter; Gardner R. P. Barker, Senior Warden; 
Solomon Lewenberg, Junior Warden; Joseph 
W. Work, Treasurer and Beniamin W. Rowell, 
Secretary. Following the business mecting, a 
concert was given. 


M.P. SOVEREIGN GRAND 
COMMANDER ABBOTT MAKES 
INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT 

In a letter to the editor of the Craftsman 
Bro. Abbott says: 

“It may be an interesting news item for 
the Craftsman to record that the Northern 
Supreme Council, 33°, has just donated the 
sum of $25,000 to cover the entire cost of 
erecting a Masonic Club House for the bre- 
thren of the Craft at Fort Bayard, New 
Mexico. There is a camp established at Fort 
Bayard where there are about eleven hund- 
red ex-service men in different stages of 
tuberculosis. Of this number, about eleven hun- 
dred are Masons. They have a little club there 
but their quarters are very shabby. There 
is a fine Knights of Columbus Club House 
thera which is being well maintained. 

The Grand Lodge of New Mexico has been 
contributing $100 a month to help the boys 
at Fort Bayard and the little lodge at Silver 
City has been giving $50 a month. They 
very much desire a Club House and had 
plans prepared for a building costing $25,- 
000. I took the matter up with the Grand 
Master of New Mexico and with other lead- 
ing representatives of ‘the Craft in that 
State, and also with the Government author- 
ities. I became convinced that there was great 
need for a Club House at Fort Bayard, which 
is to become a permanent Camp. 

Under the authority given me by the Su- 
preme Council, 33°, to expend for emerg- 
ency war relief purposes a sum not exceed- 
ing $100,000, I sent a check about a week 
ago to cover the entire cost of this Club 
House. The Grand Lodge of New Mexico has 
agreed to see that the money is judiciously 
expended for the purposes for which it is 
given, 

Assurances are also furnished that the Club 
House will be suitably furnished and maintain- 
ed through Masonic contributions.” 


QUINCY MASONS IN 
EASTER OBSERVANCE 
Quincy Masonic bodies held a special joint 
Easter celebration, April 17th. A procession, 
formed in front of Adams Academy, moved to 
the Methodist Episcopal church. Rural, Wollas- 
ton, Theodore Roosevelt, Atlantic and Manet 
lodges, with St. Stephen’s and Mt. Wollaston 
chapters of Royal Arch Masons, were escorted 
by the Quincy Commandery, Knights Templar. 
The Rev. R. Perry Bush, grand chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, delivered 
an address on “Light at the Even-tide.” Devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by the Rev. 
Arthur T. Browne, Wollaston Unitarian 
Church; the Rev. James H. Sankey, United 
Presbyterian Church; the Rev. F. A. Weil, 
First Unitarian Church; the Rev. W. M. Craw- 
ford, Wollaston Methodist Episcopal Church; 
the Rev. G. V. Shedd, Atlantic Methodist 
Church, and the Rev. Eric L. Lindh. Bethany 
Congregational Church, who presided. All are 

members of the Order. 
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MASONIC SERVICE IN JEWISH TEMPLE 
Canada Establishes Precedent 

“There is no place more fitting where a 
Masonic Divine Service could be theld, than 
here, for Masonry is inexorably bound up with 
the history of the people whose Temple this 
home is. Masonry springs from Israel and with- 
in the sacred precints of its order, all men are 
equal; the honest Moslem, the sincere Jew and 
the true-hearted Christian can join hands in 
one universal brotherhood.” Thus spoke Rabbi 
M. J. Merrit in his recent address from the 
pulpit of the Jewish Temple, Sherbrooke street 
west, to the first mixed congregation of Jews 
and Christians which ever assembled in that 
house of worship, for the purpose of a religious 
service together. 

The divine service, given under the auspices 
of the Corinthian Lodge, No. 62, A. F. and A. 
M. Q. R., was one of the most unique both in 
the history of Jewish synagogues in Canada and 
in the Masonic history. It is the custom of the 
Corinthian Lodge to hold a yearly religious 
‘service for Masons only in a church which the 
members shall select, there being made no dis- 
crimination as to the denomination of the 
church, but it is the first time, as far as it is 
known, that a Jewish house of worship was 
chosen. 

The service was both a simple and an im- 
pressive one, the Bible reading and the Ser- 
mon, entitled “The Essentials of Masonry” 
being delivered by Wor. Bro, Rabbi M. J. 
Merritt and the congregation joining together 
for the invocation and the benediction and also 
the singing of the hymn “Nearer, My God to 
‘Thee.” 


MASONIC OFFICIALS PRESENT 

The representatives of the Grand Lodge of 
Quebec present were: M. W. Bro. W. W. 
Williamson, Grand Secretary; Rt. W. Bro., 
©. E. Stanton, D.D.G.M., No. 3; and the 
following P.D.D.G.M.; Rt. Wor. Bros F. 
Max Hill, P. W. Dickson, J. T. McDonald, 
R. Booth and F. T. Bown. The officers of 
Corinthian Lodge present include Wor. Bro. 
J. A. Dobrofsky, W. M., whose was the in- 
spiration which led to this interesting service; 
Wor. Bro. G. S$. Andcrson, I.P.M.; Bro. H 
Bussiere, S.W.; Bro. J. Issenman, I. W.8 
Wor. Bro. S. Issenman, treasurer; Wor. Bro. 
H. Pickering, secretary. The following P.M.’s 
of Corinthian Lodge were also present: A. B. 
Ware, A. W. Fielders, A. W. Cusack, Louis 
Wolfe, §. Issenman, H. Pickering, Meyer Block 
and A. Issenman among the other lodges re- 
presented were also included: ; 

Kilwinning, Westmount, Waverly, Elgin, St. 
George, 10; Zetland, Mount Moriah, Prince 
Consort, Lodge of Antiquity, St. Andrew’s 
Argyle, Ardwick, 218; Isaac Henry Stearns, 
Alexandria, Ont.; Royal Edward, Eastern Star, 
St. Lawrence, Ionic, Wilson Lodge, Toronto; 
Coeurs Unis, Dorchester, 4;Royal Victoria, 
Royal Victor, Paul Revere, 461, San Francisco; 
Mount Sinai, Toronto; Marshall Lodge, 848. 
New York. 
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OLDEST LAWYER, MASON 
AND ALUMNUS IS 102 


Washingtoy Bissell of Great Barrington Holds 
Unique Records 

Washington Bissell of this town, the oldest 
yetired attorney of the New York state bar, 
celebrated his 102d birthday Monday, April 17. 

Not only is he the dean of New York lawyers, 
past and present, but he is also the oldest liv- 
ing alumnus of any American college, having 
graduated from Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., in 1846. He is the oldest living member 
Chi Psi fraternity and is probably the oldest 
living Mason in the United States. He was 
porn in Rochester, N. Y., April 17, 1820. 


PRIEST SAVES MASONIC 
LODGE FROM BURNING 
It is reported that a Masonic lodge at Mullin- 
gar, Ireland, was raided by armed men, who 
smashed the windows and most of the funiture 
and sprinkled the premises with petrol, but 
were prevented from setting fire to the build- 
ing by a catholic priest. The attackers then 
destroyed the furniture in the caretaker’s house. 
Armed men also raided the post offices at 
Multyfarnham, Ballinabrackey, Rathowen and 
Moyvore, all in County Westmeath, and seized 
all available cash. 


ARTHUR FULLER, WELL- 
KNOWN MASON, DIES 

He was a civil war veteran, having enlisted 
in I company, 8th regiment, M. V. M. Aug. 
22, 1862, He served with the regiment for nine 
months. He had also been high in various 
Masonic bodies and was a past commodore of 
the South Boston Yacht Club. Commodore 
Morrill, a member of the company, also a past 
commodore of the S. B. Y. C., attended the 
funeral as a representative of the club, with 
many old-time members of the company. He was 
initiated in Mount Carmel Lodge June 27, 1870; 
raised September the same year; raised Novem- 
ber, 1870. 

His remains were interened in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery. The services there being attended by 
a large number of his former friends and 
associates. 


A NEW MASONIC PUBLICATION APPEARS 

The American Mason, Philadelphia, made 
its initial appearance with May issue. It is 
published monthly and devoted to advancing 
the interests of Freemasonry as also those 
of the Craft. It contains numerous educa- 
tional and inspirational articles by some of 
the best known and ablest writers of the 
Craft, is copiously illustrated and excellent 
in typographical appearance. It promises to 
be a factor in the interest of the cause. Bro. 
Fred’k B. Vogel is editor and publisher. 

The Grand Chapter of Maryland permits 
collective balloting. In the event of a neg- 
ative ballot, each candidate is voted on sep- 
arately. 
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FAITHFUL SERVICE REWARDED 
HIGH OFFICE AWARDED 
HARD WORKING OFFICER 
Almon B. Cilley of Brookline was unani- 
mously elected commander-in-chief of Mass- 
achusetts consistory, Sublime Princes of the 
Royal Secret, 32d degree, at the triennial 
meeting April 28th, in the Masonic Temple. 
In the morning balloting 341 candidates were 
admitted to membership in the consistory. The 
meeting was attended by more than 2,000 mem- 
bers, the largest attendance on record for the 
consistory. 


ALMON B. CILLEY 


The officers were installed by Edward S. 
Benedict, 33°, past commander-in-chief, assisted 
by Wilbur Locke, 33°, as master of ceremonies. 
The installing officer paid a warm tribute to 
Richard Hapgood of Belmont, reappointed 
engineer and seneschal, who has held that 
effice for 25 years, and Thomas H. Bond, who 
played with the Boston ball club in the 70's. 
and who _was appointed sentinel. 

The retiring commander-in-chief, Wilbur 8. 
Locke, was addressed by Eugene A. Holton, 
the senior past commander-in-chief, and pre- 
sented with the jewel of past commander-in- 
chief. A musical entertainment followed the 
installation. 

Other officers elected were: First lieutenant 
commander, Frank S. Elliott of Swampscott; 
2d lieutenant-commander Wallace C. Keith of 
Brockton; orator, Elmer B. Young of Fall 
River; chancellor, Perry D. Thompson of 
Lowell; trustee for three years, Joseph A. 
Bryant, 33d degree, of Newtownville; trustee 
for two years, Edward S. Benedict, 33d degree, 
of Brookline; secretary, Benjamin W. Rowell, 
33d degree, of Lynn; treasurer, Joseph W. 
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Work, 33d degree. The secretary was elected 
for the 33d time, 

These officers were appointed: Master of 
ceremonies, Olin D. Dickerman of Abington; 
guard, Charles S. Wentworth of Roxbury; 
hospitaller, Frank E. Buxton of Wellesley; 
engineer and seneschal, Richard Hapgood; stan- 
dard bearer, George H. W. Bates of Melrose; 
sentinel, Thomas H. Bond. 


NEWBY SUCCEEDS ORR AS G. M. 

After electing officers for three-year terms 
at New Orleans and selecting Seattle, Wash., 
as the next convention city, the thirty-fifth 
conclave of Knights Templars came to a close 
April 28th last. Leonidas P. Newby, of 
Knightstown, Ind., was elected grand master, 
succeding Joseph K. Orr. 

Chicago commanderies won four of the five 
prizes offered for best drilled teams in exhibi- 
tion drills, Englewood Commandery No. 50, 
Chicago, declared 96.9 percent perfect, winning 
first prize. Twenty two teams representing 
every section of the United States participattd 
in the drills. 

The plan by which $400,000 would be ex- 
pended annually for the education of Ameri- 
can girls and boys was adopted at the closing 
session of the conclave. It was decided to ap- 
propriate $100,000 immediately for the work. 
Members of the order will be assessed $1 a 
year. bringing the amount to a_ total of 
$400,000.00. 


MASONIC CLUB FETES 
ARMY AND NAVY MEN 
Professionals Entertain and Dancing Takes 
Place 

More than 350 members and guests, includ- 
ing army officers from the forts, army base 
and stations about the harbor and naval officers 
from the navy yard and ships in the harbor, 
Saturday evening, May 6, attended the annual 
army and navy night, observed at the Boston 
Masonic Club The entertainment, furnished by 
the activities committee under the direction 
of Dr. W. R. Wilson, comprised singing and 
dancing, and singing by professional enter- 
tainers. 

The guests included: Admiral B. C. Decker, 
Capt. N. J. Blackwood, Capt. James H. Keith, 
Capt. Edward C. Jackson, Capt. E. N. Morris, 
Lt. H. R. Lacey, Lt. G. C. Holeomb and 
Comdr. L. C. Briston of the navy; Col. A. 
Clifton. Lt.-Col. G. M. Ekwurzel, Lt.-Col. R. 
M. Mills, Lt.-Col. E. L. Ruffner, Maj. B. C. 
Warfield, Maj. Joseph S. Hart, Maj. Edgar E. 
Hume, Maj. John W. Hyatt, Lt. H. L. Svl- 
vester, Maj. R. L. Tunsler, Maj. H. M. 
Magne and Maj. B. C. Stanchfield of the 
army, 

William L. Terhune, president of the club, 
presided, and addresses of welcome were de- 
livrd by Vice-President W. R. Wilson and 
B. Walter Hobart. 
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NEWS FROM OKLAHOMA 


The Grand Council of Oklahoma convened at 
Muskogee, Okla., April 4-5, with a large num- 
ber of officers, members and visitors present. 
One new Council was chartered. The Grand 
Secretary reported a net gain of 766 in mem- 
bership over previous year. 

E. P. Gallup of Oklahoma City was elected 
Grand Master and James A. Scott, Grand 
Recorder, Muskogee. Okmulgee was selected 
as the next meeting place. 

The Grand Chapter, convened in annual ses- 
sion at Muskogee, Okla., April 5-6. Fay Heam- 
stead of Arkansas, General Grand Master was 
a visitor. Five Chapters were constituted and 
one new Chapter U. D. instituted during the 
year The Order of DeMolay was endorsed. 
Grand Secretary’ report showed 1880 exalta- 
tions, a net increase of 1755 over previous year. 
Okmulgee, Okla., was selected as next meeting 
place. Grand High Priest, Ernest L Wilson, 
Tulsa; Grand Secretary, James A. Scott, Mus- 
kogee. 

The Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern 
Star convened in annual session at Oklahoma 
City, April 11-18 with 258 Chapters U. D. 
instituted during the year. The Grand Sec- 
retary’s report showed the Order in Oklahoma 
to be prosperous with increase of about 1700 
over previous year. Mrs. Blanch B.Neal of 
Bartlesville, Grand Matron; Mrs. Mary Alver- 
son, Grand Secretary, Blackwell. Next annual 
session will be in Guthrie, 1923. 

The Order of the Rainbow for girls between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age, organized 
at McAlester; Mrs. Agnes Cameron, Supreme 
Worthy Associate Adviser; W. Mark Sexson, 
Supreme Worthy Organizer were endorsed by 
the Grand Chapter. The Order of the Rainbow 
is national in scope and bears the same rela- 
tionship to girls that the Order of DeMolay 
does the boys. Applications for charters and 
full information concerning the Order of the 
Rainbow can be secured by addressing Rev. 
W.Mark Sexson, Supreme Worthy Organizer, 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 


BOSTON MASON DIES ON 
PILGRIMAGE TO NEW ORLEANS 


Adolph S. Lundin, a man well known among 
members of both York and Scottish Rites, and 
a business man of Boston, died suddenly April 
22, on board the S.S. Cristobal en route to 
the Triennial at New Orleans. 

Bro. Lundin had been feeling particularly 
well previous to sailing and had spoken en- 
thusiastically of the pleasure he anticipated 
in the company of his fraters of Boston Com- 
mandery. His sudden death was a great shock 
to his many friends. 

His remains were brought to Boston by 
his brothers and the funeral held at St. An- 
garims’ Swedish Episcopal Church, Roxbury, 
Monday. May 1st, where a large gathering 
paid the'r last respects. 
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EDITOR’S MAIL BOX 


537 Champlain St., 
Berlin, N. H. April 3rd, 1922. 
Mr. Alfred H. Moorhouse, Editor, 

New England Craftsman, 

201 Masonic Temple, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Brother Moorhouse: 

TI read the editorial in the March issue 
of the “New England Craftsman” entitled, 
“The Roman Catholic Church and Free- 
masonry,” with much interest. As I have never 
before written you on this subject, I would like 
to ask a few questions regarding this editorial. 

You state that you do not feel “that it is 
the part of good Masonic policy to reprint scur- 
rilous speeches of priests or lay members of 
the Roman Catholic church, for matter of this 
sort tends! to inflame passion and breed hatred 
and malice.” In this connection, may I ask as 
to whether or not you think that the rank and 
file of our great Fraternity have sufficient in- 
telligence and control over their passions, to 
be able to keep posted on the political activities 
of the Roman Catholic church, and still have no 
feeling of “hatred and malice” toward any per- 
son or persons? If the Masonic publications 
do not keep us posted on the political activities 
of the organization mentioned above, how can 
we keep informed on that subject? Only a very 
few newspapers dare print anything unfavor- 
able to the Roman Catholic church. : 

I believe as “The Builder” put it editorially, 
“that the feud between Romanism and the Craft 
is not merely a difference of opinion. The 
Romanists are working for one kind of a world; 
Freemasons are working for another. To open 
our eyes to these facts; frankly to publish them 
when occasion warrants; to learn all that can 
be learned about them; this surely cannot be 
objectionable to any man. Our Romanist’ 
friends are doing it all the time. We shall do 
it all the time.” 

Don’t you think that the “New England 
Craftsman” could do a great service by keep- 
ing its readers informed as to the status of the 
Sterling-Towner Bill and also the activities of 
the K. of C. History Commission? Edward F. 
McSweeny, chairman of the K. of C. History 
Commission, is quoted in The Boston Herald 
of March 27th, as having made the following 
statement in addition to others. 

“Fifty cities of the United States have 
already taken official action toward the 
elimination of propagandized history and 
before the end of the year it is our hope 
that practically all the worst offending 

books will have been withdrawn from public 
and parochial schools.” 
Why should the K. of C. be so interested in 
the elimination of propagandized history from 
our public schools, when parochial schools are 
maintained for Roman Catholic children? 
Sincerely and fraternally yours 
Avery P. Lord 


EASTERN STAR NOTES 


Bay State Chapter Holds Dancing: Party 

Bay State Chapter, of which Em. Sir John 
Crooks is worthy patron, held a_ successful 
dancing party on the evening of May 5 at 
the Boston Masonic Club. A most delightful 
time was enjoyed by a large attendance. 

* a * * 

Braintree Chapter Celebrates Anniversary 

Braintree Chapter, No. 167, celebrated :ts 
second anniversary on Friday evening, May 
5th. An unusually large attendance of visitors 
and members on a stormy evening was very 
gratifying to the officers. An added feature 
of this meeting was the service of the em- 
blematic star. Bro. Turner, a member of Sig- 
net Chapter, was the originator of this beau- 
tiful emblem and its appropriate music was 
much enjoyed by all. The soloists were Sister 
Olive R. Bean and Sister Grace V. Brooks. 
A home-cooked supper was served at 6.30 
Pp. m., which was most successful. 

Bro. Lester E, Thacher, past patron, ected 
as assistant grand sentinel at the Grand Chap- 
ter meetings, 

* * * * 
Celebrates Seventh Anniversat y 

On April 26th Cambridge Chapter, No. 152. 
celebrated its seventh anniversary with a ban- 
quet, reception to the grand officers, deputy 
grand officers, past matrons, past patrons and 
charter members, followed by a most enjoy- 
able entertainment and dancing. Sister L. 
Hatelle Lowell was chairman of the commit- 
ee. 

On May 1 and 2 a largely attended minstrel 
show was given in Odd Fellows Hall, North 
Cambridge, under the direction of Sister 
Jennie F, Higgins. A chorus of sixty voices 
besides some very fine solo singing, all mem- 
bers of Cambridge Chapter, was enjoyed. 

On May 10th a short business meeting was 
held at 5 p. m. At 8 o’clock a costume dance 
and whist party were held, at which prizes 
were awarded. z 

A number of candidates are in waiting to 
receive the degrees to be conferred on May 24. 

* * * * 
Gifford Chapter No 105, Busy 

On Thursday evening, April 6th, Gifford 
Chapter observed its 15th anniversary. P.M. 
Sister Keen was chairman of a very splendid 
supper. There was a special table for all 
the past matrons and past patrons of the 
chapter. A birthday cake with candles was 
on each table. During the meeting a very im- 
pressive obligation ceremony was given. On 
April 12th an Easter sale was held in the 
chapter room. Cake, eandy, aprons, fancy 
work, cards, plants and Eskimo pies were on 
sale. There was also a parcel post table. 
Whist was enjoyed in the afternoon. A suv- 


per was served betwen 5.30 and 6.45 and 
was well patronized. A substantial amount was 
realized from the sale. At the regular meet- 
ing, April 20th, ten candidates received the 
degrees of the Order. 
* * * * 
Cambridge Chapter Holds Whist 

Cambridge Chapter, No. 152, held its regu- 
lar meeting on Wednesday, March 9. The 
meeting opened at 7.30 p. m., preceded by a 
home-cooked supper prepared by Sister Eliza- 
beth Osborn and her committee. The degrees 
were conferred on a number of candidates. 
Cambridge Chapter is growing very fast. 

The Thread and Needle Club meets the first 
and third Wednesdays of the month; Sister 
Elizabeth Smith is the new president. Lunch 
is served from 12.30 to 1.380 p. m. for all 
who wish to be served. 

* * * * 

D.G.M. Wade Visits Quincy Chapter 

Our meeting of March 15th was largely at- 
tended and there were many visitors present. 
The presence of D.G.M. Sister Carrie L. 
Wade was enjoyed, as she made remarks 
which were both pleasing and instructive. On 
March 29th the annual dance was held in 
Alpha Hall and as usual proved to be both 
a social and financial success. 

A poverty party was held on April 27th 
and a good time was enjoyed by all who were 
present. 

* * * 
Malden Has Memorial Service 

Crystal Chapter, No. 36, Malden, conferred 
the degrees upon twelve candidates at its 
meeting on March 23rd. A memorial service 
was given on the death of Sister Harriet A. 
Barker. At the close of the meeting Bro. 
Lothrop Stoddard gave his lecture, “The 
Rising Tide of Color,” which was enjoyed 
by all. A chafing dish lunch was served in 
banquet hall, in charge of Sister Cora D. 
Kimball. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Colby, Grand Treasurer, Dies 
The sudden death is recorded in Melrose April 
28 of Mrs. Lucy G. B. Colby, aged 52, wife of 
Edward H. Colby, 9 Otis pl. She was prom- 
inent in the affairs of the Eastern Star, being 
a past matron of Laurel Hill Chapter, past 
grand matron of the State organization and 
present grand treasurer. She was the organizer 
and one of the charter members of Fidelity 
Chapter, Haverhill, and a member of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. Mrs. Colby leaves her 
husband, a daughter, Mrs. Richard Patterson, 
and a sister, Mrs. Chester Cottrell. 

* cd co te 
Bay State Chapter Holds Dance 

Bay State Chanter, No.160, held a spring 

dance in the ball-room of the Masonic Club, 
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448 Beacon St., Friday, May 5th, at 8:00 P. M. 

The second anniversary of Bay State chapter, 
No. 160, O. E. S., will be celebrated on Thursday 
evening, May 18th at eight o’clock, at the reg- 
ular meeting place of the chapter, Chauncy 
Hall, 585 Boylston Street. 

A reception will be held which will be fol- 
lowed by a musical program and the balance 
of the evening devoted to dancing. 

Friends of members of sister chapters are 
cordially invited. 

So * * * 


Roslindale Chapter Meets In New Hall 


Roslindale Chapter, No. 104, held its 162nd 
meeting, which was also its first meeting in 
the new Masonic Temple, on Wednesday, May 
3rd. A caterer’s dinner was served in the 
banquet hall at 6.30 p. m., after which the 
chapter observed its sixteenth anniversary, 
for which Sister A. Gilman, past matron, and 
Sister Elizabeth Kiessling, organist. prepared 
an entertainment consisting of musical selec- 
tions (vocal, cornet and violin), and readings. 
At the conclusion of this part of the program 
dancing was enjoyed until midnight. 

On April 17th the chapter spent a most en- 
joyable evening at the new Masonic building, 
the occasion being the presentation of the 
organ to the Masonic Building Association by 
the members of Roslindale Chapter. 

In 1915 the committee known as the Ways 
and Means committee was appointed by the 
worthy matron, Mrs. Hattie E. Brayton, to 
accumulate a fund for the furnishing of the 
new Masonic Temple. For seven years this 
committee, with Mrs. Charlotte Rose MeClel- 
lan as chairman, has worked unceasingly, with 
the result of a fund amounting to nearly 
$4,000, and it is with pleasure and satisfaction 
that the members contribute their share to 
one of the most beautiful temples in the 
state. 

A reception committee, consisting of the 
W.M. Ella M. Andrews, P.M. Hattie E. 
Brayton, P.M. Maybelle G, Kingsbury. P.M. 
Catherine Muir, P.M. Laura A. Stevens, 
P.M. Evelyn M. Bryant, P.M. Lizzie Gil- 
man, P.M. Florence Crysler, Sisters Miss Eva 
Douglas, Mrs. Gertrude M. Riedell, Mrs. Al- 
bertina Lent, Mrs. Elizabeth Cellarius, Mrs. 
Rose Williams, Mrs. Ruth Noyes and Mrs. 
Frank Reed, met the committee of the Ma- 
sonic Building Association—Walter G, Rich- 
ardson, past master of Prospect Lodge, Presi- 
dent; Daniel Devar, John A, Johnson, past 
masters; Jchn Crysler, John Havey, Dr. Lewis 
S. Breed and Stephen J. Lent. 

The worthy matron, Ella M. Andrews, with 
appropriate remarks, presented the key to 
President Walter G. Richardson, who respond- 
ed in like manner, expressing the good feel- 
ing existing between the organizations, 

Roslindale Chapter then proceeded with the 
evening’s program, consisting of an organ 
recital bv Bro. Guckenberger, solos by’ Sister 
Rose Williams and Bro. Richard Wilson, after 
which President Richardson invited tne mem- 
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bers to the spacious banquet hall, where re- 
freshments were served, thus bringing io a 
close a very pleasant evening long to be re- 
membered in the annals of history of Roslin- 
sale Chapter. . ; : 


Pequeset(e Chapter Presents One-act Play 


Following the regular meeting of Pequo- 
sette Chapter in the Masonic apartments re- 
cently, “The Cuckoo’s Nest,” a short one-act 
play, was presented with the following mem- 
bers taking part: Miss Helen Richardson, 
Bro. Archie Utting, Sister Eva B. Watts. Bro. 
Clarence Frounte'ker, Sister Edna M. Beale 
and Bro. W. R. Beale. The play was very 
well presented and a delightful luncheon was 
served under direction of Mrs. E. M. Beale 
and her committee. ; 

A May party is in preparation for Wednes- 
day, May 24th, with Sister Elizabeth Bishop 
in charge. There will be a Maypole dance 
and a basket lunch, A snappy orchestra will 
furnish music for general dancing. 

On May 18th, a banquet will be served 
after which there will be a reception to the 
grand officers and to past matrons and past 
patrons of the chapter. A very interesting 
evening is preparation. The following artists 
will assist in making the affair a success: 
Miss Roselth Knapp Breed, reader; Ruth Brett 
Zim, singer; Frank Cromwell, violinist. 


Deputy’s Night at Dorothy Bradford Chapter 

Dorothy Bradford Chapter, Hingham, held 
a deputy’s night on Monday, April 17th, at the 
Masonic Hall, at their regular meeting. Sis- 
ter Helen H. Barnfather, associate grand con- 
ductress, presided as worthy matron. Bro. 
Albert A. Thomas, grand patron, as worthy 
patron; Sisters Ethel L. Hirning, D.G.M.. 
associate matron; Elizabeth Hook. D.G.Mar.. 
secretary; Edith M. Hattie, W.G.M., treas- 
urér; Marie L. Whitfield, D.G.M., conduc- 
tress; Kittie K. Fisher, D.G.M., associate 
conductress; Caroline L. Wallace, D.G.M., 
chaplain; Vinnie H. Searles, D.G.M., mar- 
shal; Adah, Elsie M. Ross, D.G.M.; 
Hazel M. Chace. D. G. M.; Esther, 
Abbott, D.G.M.; Martha, Carrie L. Wade. 
D.G.M.; Electa, Lillian L. Forrest, D.G.M.; 
Julia H. Gleason, warder. The quotations 
were given by the dennty erand marshals, 
Sisters Rese A. Little, Eva F. Babbitt, Alta 
H. Flagg. Aenes E. Hobart. Florence: L. 
Machutt, Mabel S. Wyman and Katherine T’. 
MacDonald. A home supper was served at 
6.30 p. m. 


Sister Lucy G. B. Colby, past grand ma- 
tron and grand treasurer, passed to the Great 
Bevond April 28th. Services were held at the 
Unitarian Church, Pleasant street. Newbury- 
port on Sunday, April 30. at 3 o'clock. The 
church was nearly filled with sorrowing rela- 
tives and friends, while the flowers, mute mes- 
sages of comfort for the living and love 
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for the dead, covered the pulpit, railings. 
stairs and altar. Sister Colby, in her pass- 
ing, has left behind as a heritage a sad, sweet, 
tender memory of loving words and gentle 
deeds. We shall miss her in all our assem- 
blies. 
She has entered that—‘Heavenly City,” 
Where’s there’s never a shadow of night ;— 
Nor the sun needs to give of its splendor; 
“For God, and the Lamb, are the light.” 


Sewing Circle of Gloucester Chapter Meets 
On Thursday, May 4th, Martha Washing- 
ton Chapter, Gloucester held their sewing 
circle, composed of chapter members, at tiree 
o’clock, with a supper at 6.15, for which the 
small sum of 25¢ was asked. The regular 
business meeting opened at 7.30 and at the 
close a social hour with refreshments fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Sidney Savage of Rockport, 
reader, and others entertained. A food sale 
was held at W. G. Brown’s on Friday. May 6, 
which was very successful. Sister Mary E. 
Cameron was chairman. 
# Py 
First, Meeting in Masonic Hall of Sachem Rock 
Sachem Rock Chapter, East Bridgewater, 
held its 118th regular meeting for the first 
time in Masonic Hall, on Wednesday, May 3. 
Initiation of a class of candidates took place 
during the evening. Refreshments were 
served by the brethren of the chapter at the 
close of the meeting. It is a cause for great 
rejoicing to the members of this chapter that 
they can meet in Masonic Hall, and the neigh- 
boring chapters are rejoicing with them at 
this great privilege 
Es * Eo 

Fern Chapter Holds Whist and Dance 
Fern Chapter, Franklin, held a whist and 
dance in the Masonic Apartments on Thurs- 
day evening, May 18. Straight and bridge 
whist was played from 8 to 10 o’clock, folluwed 
by refreshments and dancing. This affair was 
limited to Eastern Star members, Masons and 
their families. 

Atlantic Chapte: Installs Officers 
The second special meeting of Atlantic 
Chapter, No. 179, U.D., was held in Masonic 
Hall, Quincy, on Tuesday evening. May 9th, 
for the purpose of constitution and installa- 
tion of officers. A caterer’s supper was 
pared at 6.30 p. m. to the capacity of the 
all. 


Boston Chapter to Hold Whist Party 


After the business meeting of Boston Chap- 
ter, Roxbury, Thursday evening, May 25th, a 
shirt waist party will be held, Sister Mabel 
F. Colt, chairman, Hostesses, Sister Eva W. 
French, W.M.; Sisters Hoffman, Hoyt and 
Bowen, past matrons. 


Roxbury Chapter Dramatic Club, to Give Play 

On Saturday, May 27, at 8 o’clock the Rox- 
bury Chapter Dramatie Club will present a 
three-act comedy entitled, “A Bunch of Fun,” 
in the Auditorium of Practical Arts High 
School, Centre Roxbury, A good time is an- 
ticipated for all who will attend. 


Sabbatia Chapter Entertains 

At its regular meeting on T'uesday even- 
ing, May 16, Sabbatia Chapter, Dorchester, 
exemplified the obligation ceremony in con- 
nection with work of the evening. ‘An enter- 
tainment was given later by Maybelle Ash- 
burn Burgess. The worthy matron was in 
charge of the entertainment which was greatly 
enjoyed by a large number, . 
Mystic Chapter Observes 29th Anniversary 

Monday evening, May 1st, Mystic Chapter, 
East Boston, observed its 29th anniversary by 
a reception to charter members, past matrons 
and past patrons, followed by the emblematic 
star ceremony. Refreshments were  srved. 
Sister Barbara K. Ridings was chairman, 

* ca te 
Doings of Keystone Chapter: 

The ceremony of initiation was exemplified 
by visiting matrons and patrons at Keystone 
Chapter, Roxbury, on Tuesday evening, May 9 
Supper was served at 6.30 o'clock, followed 
by the conferring of the degrees. Sister Mar- 
guerite H. Whetmore was the soloist. The 
chapter is to hold a Rainbow Fair on Monday 
afternoon and evening, Oct. 28rd. . 


* * * 
Quiney Chapter to Hold Fair May 24-25 


Quiney Chapter is to hold a fair in the Ma- 
sonic Hall on the afternoons and evenings 
ef May 24 and 25. A home supper will be 
served both nights and the whole family is 
invited to come. The proceeds are to be used 
for furnishings in the new Masonic Temple. 
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American La France Fire Engine Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Motor Fire Apparatus 
Fire Prevention Equipment 


AMERICAN LA FRANCE FIRE ENGINE CO. 
1113 Commonwealth Ave. Tel. Brighton 2607 


follow from intelligent advertising. 


The Craftsman offers unusual op- 


NOBSCOT 
GINGER ALE 


Made from 


portunities to the intelligent and 


far-sighted business man. 


Moisant Ozonized 
Water 


Exonavers = Panrens 
‘STATIONERS 


Estab. 1868 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
BLANK BOOKS and LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES (all sizes) 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
FINE PAPER and ENVELOPES 


57-61 FRANKLIN | 57-61 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON | BOSTON 


171 MILK STREET 
Tel. Main 4457 BOSTON 


ful work, relieves you of detail, simplifies a necessarily tech- 
nical problem and dces it at moderate cost, is the kind of 
service we have been striving for—and attained—during the 
past twenty years. 


B ‘ratvine Our best friends are our old-time customers, whose confidence 


punnne: A service which solves difficulties—assures accurate and taste- 
e : : A 


PRINTING we have won, and deserved, during many pleasant years of 
COMPANY business intercourse. 
27 Beach St., Boston 


Telephone You make no mistake when you bring to us your printing 
BEACH 3192 and 3193 problems, 
ee 
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Make Our Bank Your Bank 


Convenient Location Near the South Station 


Commercial, Savings, Safe Deposit 
and Trust Departments 


Savings Department Open from 8.30 A, M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


Deposits Go On Interest Monthly 


Citizens National Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 
GUY A. HAM ° rs . President 


179 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


w= 5 | YEARS — 
IN BUSINESS | | SPECIAL SALE 


Starting in one room, TRICOTINE DRESSES ........ $15.00 
and gradually grow- 
ing until now one of POIRET TWILL DRESSES .... 29.50 
the largest firms of its COATS, Fur Trimmed ......... 35.00 
kind in America. 

SPORT COATS...... $19.75 and 35.00 


PETTIBONE 


Regalia and 

Uniforms 
used everywhere— 
noted for fine work- 
manship, and sold 
DIRECT to the 
customer, saving Aim 
“in between’? profits 


SUITS, Plain and Fur Trimmed, 
$22.50 to $75.00 


ODD SILK AND WOOLEN 
DRESSES to Close ......... 7.50 


The Ideal Shop 


Mrs. Morse 
59 Temple Place Room 817 


Your inquiries inviled 


PETTIBONE’S 


CINCINNATI 
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= = Colonial Upholstery and 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Drapery Co: 
Upholsterers and Interior Decorators 
is y NI y fe 9 aintai ; j . . 
‘4 The om eye pheed New a ee bergen ran es — rae os Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ne purpose 0 amlllarizing readers with alist of reliable firms an organizations. UAC. 
. : * z < Q 
advertiser in this department is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
and worthy of patronage.—Ed. Cushions, Mattresses, Draperies, Hang- 
ings and Slip Covers Made to Order 
| 2 TON, MASS. 
QUARTETS REGALIA yi 207 HARRISON AVENUE,BOSTON, s 
— 2 —— Tel. Beach 1982 
HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. ; 
d FULLER REGALIA CO.—Successors to Harriott Co. 47 \G 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House : q t Cow 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonic and PUD ar (Str Baasan: Maas” MAtees, spt seaceen tation 
other occasions. : ty-Fx23 : 
= - BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Boston, WHEN YOU THINK 
WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.5.8. M Hell P. Hadl 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234, ly-Inx23 Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. Or DENGING AN GBDERMEOR rs. hielien Fr. Madley 
PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati, Everythi 0 Ma- P. D. G. Matron 
ENTERTAINMENTS MTyenie ritualistic work, Write. nn STATIONERY 
eens aes : een g z ENGRAVING Manufacturer of 0. E. S. Regulation Regalias, 
THE PLAYERS—162 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. Beach HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
4088, 4089. Worth-while Programs for | for tall Mleuanis a . Shins Costumes and Fez. PRINTING Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Nights or Smokers. .E.8. Regalia and Supplies. Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. 
iat : : 2 or OFFICE SUPPLIES Eb. Woven Gloor tue: 
LOUIS E, WALTERS AMUSEMENT 
232 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. RESTAURANTS i 
1166. Entertainments that — excel. THINK OF No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
please. ; | DREYFUS RESTAURANT—12 Beach St., Boston, Mass. BEACON HILL The Albany Rooms 14-15 
THE ED. KELLEY ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU—Mrs. ee aheter Ac dal Cas. Maspales Bune DAMON’ EE OE ONERS Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 
Ed. Kelley, Mgr., 63 Court St., Boston, Mass, Tel. : : 
Congress 3385, The best talent for all’ occasions. = = 7 Pemberton Sq., Boston ee 
silane CATERERS $$ 
if a — _ | ———_———SSSSSS=S==SSSSaS— 
H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston, Ma- S E g§ P C 
MASONIC JEWELRY A a ea ne SOeNME EIA . Eugene Proctor Co. 
i , i 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. wee, INC. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beach | as WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
863, Orders filled promptly by mail. UNDERTAKERS 
HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., - ; in HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Boston “Diamonds ‘enc Jewelry: Ae Ta Be, Boston, Est 18MB “Oven Day and Night MACHINISTS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
= el St., Boston, Es 48, Open Day and Night. d d ANUF D 
MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO— Phone B.B. 8100—8101. the SUPPLIES 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewel d Ma. AUTOMOBILE SERVICE STATION SUPPLIES 
tanle Nowland Wee eM WATERMAN, J. 5. & SONS—City and out-of-town “WIRELESS ELECTRICAL 
ee service. Established 1859. Season’s APPARATUS MERCHANDISE 
PAINTERS—DECORATORS A. E, QUICK—201-206 Common St Lynn, Mass, Tel 168 Washington Street 
-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 
oe — : | Smartest ThrouEn: to 
LAGERSTROM & CARLSON ; . 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable R. & E. F, GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Har- 11 Devonshire St., Boston 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston, Phone Richmond yard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years. Phone 
88, or Mystic 3019-M. \ Dor, 2010-2011. Styles 


SIGN OF YHE BIG TEA KETTLE 


EPERS—Male and female, 


SITUATIONS FiGIAL Sick and mechanical, _ Skilled. _ _ STETSON HATS 
WAN TED CLERKS—Male and female, ini 1th "7 to 310" shades ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


ENGINEER—Mechanical. College = man. 


The Bureau of Employment, Room 207, Masonie Tem- GHAUFPEUR—Thoroughly ; : P. and S. HATS Importers, Jobbers 
ple, Boston 11, Mass., Tel. BEAch 6040, has a number > a All shades, including the new light colors ¥ 
of applicants for positions. In every case these appli pee Ne Some y end Seber enee $4 — $5 — $6 Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
cants are cither Masons or the direct relations of © ELEVATOR OPERATOR—Experienced. MANHATTAN SHIRTS SPRING NECKWEAR and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Masons, We commend to our readers the claims of . MAN AND WIFE—Seek employment where both can GLOVES — HOSIERY 
be useful. 


these brethren who, through force of circumstances, are a 

seeking employment. Wor. Samuel Hauser is in charge PORTER 51 healthy and willine, Phelan & Steptoe Hot Coffee in. Tanks 

of the Bureau and will furnish detailed information  QyyER HELP State your requirements, Use Ma- Near Hotel Touraine Open Evenings 17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 
upon request. sons whenever possible. Established 1901 
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Send it on Wings New Dress Suits 
From the To Let 

BUTTERFLY BOX Special prices on slightly 

d D S : 

7 Bromfield Street seieaiacialieie 
READ & WHITE 

Tailors 

111 Summer St., Boston 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


GIFTS TO WARM THE HEART 
Wonderful Assortment of 
BUTTERFLIES 

in Real Art Pieces 


LOCKETS, TRAYS 
TEA TILES, MIRRORS 
LUNCH BOXES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mer. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


_—— 


Gn Tense reser Tire 


WE RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic 


Restaurant 


Dreyfus 


12 BEACH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Each week through 
the season 


French Table d’ Hote 


LUNCHEON 
11.30 to 2.30 65c 


DINNER 
5.30 to 8.30 P. M. $1.00 


TRE 


Gum 


Mme. Pauline 
Ladies Batter 


A La Carte All Day 


Masonic Banquets Solicited 


215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 52734 Beach 


imi: 


——— 
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Telephone Back Bay 3055 
fs ine, The Florist 


FLOWERS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


—Only Place of Business— 


198 DARTMOUTH STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 
Telephone Cambridge 373 


}y77 Blue Lodge Aprons 
vy) Collars. Jewels, Jewelry 


K.T. Uniforms 
Chapter. Council. 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 


Collars and Jewels ¢ 
Replated 


Regalla Repalred 
Lambskin Aprons. No. 7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 
in, unlined wide tape strings made of finest selected 
stock, first quality Dozen $16 00. 


A, THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 silk U.S. Flag 434 x 5% feet, Pole 


Mention the New England 


Telephones: 


50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


Back Bay 3609 
Back Bay 5879 


B. F. MACY 


House Furnishings 


Bathroom Furnishings 
Fireplace Fittings 
410 BOYLSTON STREET 


(Near Berkeley Street) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DANIEL PRATT’S SON 
(Winthrop E. Pratt) 
(Est. 1832 at Reading) 
Office, Marine and Mantel 
CLOCKS 


304 Little Building 
80 BOYLSTON ST. - BOSTON 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 
FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1842 
Machinists’ and Manufacturers’ 
Supplies 
Mechanics’ Tools 
Machinery, Electrical Goods 
Automobile Accesserics 


A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
HARDWARE 
180-184-188 Washington St. 


BOSTON MASS. 
P. O. Box 3594 Phone Main 5772 
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| DlAMONDS and JEWELRY || and JEWELRY 


—> aeney «| ALSTERLUND YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 
“ASN Ren Dismonds Ole Gold from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Ppa PAID Proven Snd'Sisnes ee SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
ms * ies Cc Hoon 221 __27 SCHOOL: ST: | 30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


Knights Templar 


The writer is the owner of a small Masonic 


aa ene for sie toa Mason.” Price for both 380.00. THE SPINNING 
Hine Sostumes Address MR. ROGERS aes U; d t k 
and Fez 15 Goldthwaite Road Worcester, Mass. From the largest naertaker 
and most complete stock 
&. 8. & Ghowe nes Jewelry and CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
»- eb. 9. apter Tasonic Novelties 
REGALIA AND ROBERT BURLEN & SON Todge Supplies DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 
prons, Regalia 
SUPPLIES Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler Monitors, ete. 204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. ta zig Bronze, Gala Plate oe. Osidized a. so id 53 
terling Silver $2.25 0 0) Telephones 594-J 
ROBERT BURLEN 2 BURLEN 
Separate Catalogs Ui a ile MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. Res. 594-M 


pSeeeaeeer MASONIC MUG and APRON 


for each branch |_Telephone;Main'SU77ior 3078 45, 47, 49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


free on request 


Plumbing Supplies: 
ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


Z my Another Macoy Novelty | A. EK. QUICK 


HEATING and 
LIGHTING n 
The Henderson-Ames Co. Boston Plumbing R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 
KALAMAZOO, MICH and Het a: _All arrangements carefully made. _ First-class service 
i 2 i Near North Station a Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100 4101 335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 
The ¢*TATIONERY = 
Ss HOP Wild Established 1050 an aroo.g i Day and Night . 
‘elephones: I i | 
8 MILK STREET l ey O I SE = Ml UN 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. = ZEREN oe = 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices H Hurnishing Undertakers = ON ZnB sHeSOT = 
Birthday Cards and Booklets avings ban astanoon Gh. seancanehian Bowes | oN 
We know How ( 
Hill -Smith TheS TATIONERY 52 BOYLSTON STREET An Old Bank with a Young Spirit 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston BOSTON 
Money deposited on or before 922 
L922 
European Plan June | 5 41 Bedford7St., Boston = LA 
Savoy Company Inc., Lessee A Mason is always ready to receive you En mM 7 fe 
5 s e. Personal service is at 
Will draw interest from that date. ‘ nen voureommmand _ 
455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON SEND FOR Pe” ge ue 
C fl Appeals to the best element 
GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. “BANKING BY MAIL” rartsman community. Men and 
| d ti ° women who can afford to 
SSS moo ver ISING pay for what they buy 
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es N HUNDRED F 

sea level, in the heart of the Maine 
woods just ten miles from Bingham, as the 
crow flies, are the High Twelve Camps. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the 
Maxfields and MecGilverys have made this 
region one of the pleasure spots in Maine. 

On October 1, 1921, the present owner 
and, director started to make alterations 
and improvements without change to the 
natural beauty and picturesqueness. 

The paramount idea is to preserve and 
make these camps a summer shrine where 
members of the Craft, their families and 
friends may journey, lodge, and enjoy 
themselves. 

Formality and style are forgotten in) 
this forest primeval and as our nature 
lover has expressed it “The High Twelve 
Camps is a place where you can kick around 
in your old clothes without worry about 
recreation and eats.” 

The initials of 
the High Twelve 
Camps _ signify 
the ideals — to- 
ward which the 
owner and direc- 
tor is striving— 
Healthy, 
Thought - devel- 
oping, and Com- 
fortably - com- 
plete Camp.” 

These camps, 
are operated by 
a Mason, with EDGAR NODINE 
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ideals to maintain the highest standard of 
excellence commensurate with reasonable 
cost. They offer opportunity for relaxation 
to the city man and lover of nature un- 
equalled anywhere. 


* * * * 
RATES 
$5.00 PER DAY OR $30.00 PER WEEK 


SPECIAL PARTIES and ORGAN- 
IZATIONS may be accommodated in 
cabins, when groups of six to twelve per- 
sons arrange for period assignments at 
$27.50 per week. 


The High Twelve 
Camp for Boys 


appeals to all parents who are confronted 
with the problem of the care of their sons 
during the long summer vacation. Directed 
by a man who understands and loves boys, 
himself a father, with broad vision and 
high ideals, he is well qualified, by tong 
experience, to assume the responsibility of 
your son this summer. Amid delightful sur- 
roundings and with an intensely interest- 
ing program of activities the summer at 
Bingham will prove of incalculable benefit 
to your boy in bringing out all the best of 
his nature. 


Correspondence is earnestly requested with 
the parents of boys. Season is July to August, 
nine weeks—$20.00 a week; $175.00 for season. 


* * * 


Write or wire to 
E. NODINE 
BINGHAM — MAINE 


Telegraph Office, Long Distance Telephone 
Bingham, Me. Connection 


s Intern’l Comm., Y. M. C. A., N. Y. 
Bro. Seabury C. Mastick, State semblyman, Albany 
. Whitney, Pres. High Twelve Club, N. 


Ww. Bro. G. W. Crane, Penn. R.R., So. Amboy, N. J. 
Bro. A. K, Barrows, Raymond & Whitcomb, Boston, Mass. 
Bro. George Troutman, Swift & Co., New York. 

The Editor of the Craftsman, Boston, Mass. 
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Telephone Back Bay 5600 Cable Address “COPLAZA” 


NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST HOTEL 


The COPLEY -PLAZA 


COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 


The Copley-Plaza is the last word in Hotel Appointments, Service 
and Cuisine, while the Charges are most.Moderate. 


Only One Block from the Back Bay and Huntington Avenue 
R. R. Stations. Baggage Checked to and from these points— 
Transferred Free. 


Within a few minutes walk of Boston’s theatrical and shopping district 


EDWARD C. FOGG 


Managing Director 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 
The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 
Home Office: 168 Bridge Street tet Springfield, Mass. 
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